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How Did You 
Like It? 


T’S all over now, and The Scho- 

lastic is beginning to catch up 
on its back sleep. But as we look 
over the Student-Written Number, 
we think it was worth it. 


We all have our favorites, and 
you probably have yours, as far as 
that issue is concerned, but we 
particularly enjoyed the “Ballade 
of Losers” on the contents page. 
That hit the spot, because we on 
The Scholastic have also partici- 
pated in contests, and been “also- 


” 


rans. 


The Art Section, too, was a 
lovely thing. All yours, and it’s to 
be sincerely regretted that no more 
could be gotten in. The whole 
thing is now being shown at the 
second national high school Art 
Exhibit, in the Art Galleries of 
The Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
and will then tour the country. 


And, by the way, The Scho- 
lastic will be glad to hear from art 
supervisors, superintendents, and 
others, who may be interested in 
having the national Art Exhivit 
shown in their communities, and, 


wherever possible, arrangemerts 
will be made to bring this about. 


We feel that every high school 
student, and every other persgn in 
America who is interested in 
watching the development of the 
creative spirit in American high 
schools, should see the Exhibit. 
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Secretary Mellon, who, be- 
cause of his responsibility for 
public buildings appropria- 
tions and his genuine artistic 
taste, has been a sort of god- 
father to the proposed re 
construction of central Wash- 
ington, is here shown with 
a model of the new Govern 
ment buildings to be erected 
in the area, on exhibition at 
the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. This model 
will also be displayed in other 
cities. The architecture of the 
projected buildings will har- 
monize with each other and 
with most of the existing 

structures around them. 


ae 


Wa shington Rebuilds Itself : 


ASHINGTON, already the Mecca for visitors from 
all over the world as one of the most beautiful of 
American cities, is still being built, and within the next five 
years $50,000,000 will be spent for the completion of plans 
which had their inception at the end of the Revolutionary 
War, when Major L’Enfant, a French engineer who stayed 
behind after the War, began to plan the new Capital of his 
adopted country. In the face of the greatest obstacles, he laid 
out his plans for a city beautiful, and though many of them 
never came to fruition, the beginnings he made are still point- 
ing the way. Even today, when Congress passed the neces- 
sary appropriations, it specified buildings “combining high 
standards of architectural beauty and practical utility” and 
suitable approaches, and beautifying and embellishing their 
surroundings in harmony with the L’Enfant plan. 
Included in the project are new buildings for the War, 
State and Navy Departments, to replace buildings which 


The section of Washington in 
which these great changes are to 
take place is the triangular area ly- 
ing south of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and between it and the Mall. It is 
enclosed on this map by heavy 
black lines. Apart from one or 
two important buildings, such as 
the Post Office Department and 
the District of Columbia Municipal 
Building, it contains mostly old, 
ugly, and dilapidated houses, shops, 
and hotels, unbefitting the magnifi- 

cence of their environment. 























have been described by President Hoover as an “architectural 
orgy” and the newer buildings in Washington, the huge, 
strictly utilitarian and ugly structures which were thrown up 
hastily at the beginning of the World War to house the 
thousands of temporary government workers. Others pro 
vided for are a completed Department of Agriculture Build 
ing and a new Department of Commerce Building, an ex: 
tension to the Government Printing Office, and a new build 
ing for the Internal Revenue Building. 

When finally completed, most of the Government build: 
ings will be included in a magnificent triangle, grouped for 
the convenience of those engaged in carrying on the business 
of the government, and also with an eye for the relation of 
the buildings to each other and to the other buildings and 
monuments of the city. The plans all have the complete en- 
dorsement of President Hoover, and are being rapidly pushed 
with the assistance of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. 
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Kew Gardens 
By Virginia Woolf 


a the oval-shaped flower-bed there rose perhaps a 
hundred stalks spreading into heart-shaped or tongue- 
shaped leaves halt way up and unfurling at the tip red or 
blue or yellow petals marked with spots of color raised 
upon the surface; and from the red, blue or yellow gloom 
of the throat emerged a straight bar, rough with gold dust 
and slightly clubbed at the end. The petals were volumi- 
nous enough to be stirred by the summer breeze, and when 
they moved, the red, blue and yellow lights passed one over 
the other, staining an inch of the brown earth beneath 
with a spot of the most intricate color. The light fell 
either upon the smooth, grey back of a pebble, or, the 
shell of a snail with its brown, circular veins, or falling 
into a raindrop, it expanded with such intensity of red, 
blue and yellow the thin walls of water that one expected 
them to burst and disappear. Instead, the drop was left 
in a second silver grey once more, and the light now set- 
tled upon the flesh of a leaf, revealing the branching thread 
of fiber beneath the surface, and again it moved on and 
spread its illumination in the vast green spaces beneath 
the dome of the heart-shaped and tongue-shaped leaves. 
Then the breeze stirred rather more briskly overhead and 
the color was flashed into the air above, into the eyes of 
the men and women who walk in Kew Gardens in July. 

The figures of these men and women straggled past the 
flower-bed with a curiously irregular movement not unlike 
that of the white and blue butterflies who crossed the turf 
in zig-zag flights from bed to bed. The man was about 
six inches in front of the woman, strolling carelessly, while 
she bore on with greater purpose, only turning her head 
now and then to see that the children were not too far be- 
hind. The man kept this distance in front of the woman 
purposely, though perhaps unconsciously, for he wished to 
go on with his thoughts. 


leaf she would say “Yes” at once. But the dragonfly went 
round and round: it never settled anywhere—of course 
not, happily not, or I shouldn’t be walking here with 
Eleanor and the children—Tell me, Eleanor. D’you ever 
think of the past?” 

“Why do you ask, Simon?” 

“Because I’ve been thinking of the past. I’ve been 
thinking of Lily, the woman I might have married . . . 
Well, why are you silent? Do you mind my thinking ot 
the past?” 

“Why should I mind, Simon? Doesn't one always think 
of the past, in a garden with men and women lying under 
the trees? Aren’t they’ one’s past, all that remains of it, 
those men and women, those ghosts lying under the trees, 

. one’s happiness, one’s reality?” 

“For me, a square silver shoe buckle and a dragonfly—” 

“For me, a kiss. Imagine six little girls sitting before 
their easels twenty years ago, down by the side of a lake, 
painting the water-lilies, the first red water-lilies I'd ever 
seen. And suddenly a kiss, there on the back of my neck. 
And my hand shook all the afternoon so that I couldn't 
paint. I took out my watch and marked the hour when I 
would allow myself to think of the kiss for five minutes 
only—it was so precious—the kiss of an old grey-haired 
woman with a wart on her nose, the mother of all my 
kisses all my life. Come, Caroline, come Hubert.” 

They walked on past the flower-bed, now walking four 
abreast, and soon diminished in size among the trees and 
looked half transparent as the sunlight and shade swam 
over their backs in large trembling irregular patches. 

In the oval flower-bed the snail, whose shell had been 
stained red, blue and yellow for the space of two minutes 
or so, now appeared to be moving very slightly in its shell, 

and next began to labor over the 








“Fifteen years ago 1 came here 
with Lily,” he thought. “We sat 
somewhere over there by a lake and 
I begged her to marry me all 
through the hot afternoon. How the 
dragonfly kept circling round us: 


her shoe with the square silver 
buckle at the toe. All the time I 
spoke I saw her shoe and when it 
moved impatiently I knew without 
looking up what she was going to 
say: the whole of her seemed to be 
in her shoe. And my love, my de- 
sire, were in the dragonfly; for some 
reason I thought that if it settled 
there, on that leaf, the broad one 
with the red flower in the middle of 
it, if the dragonfly settled on the 


After you finish reading “Kew Gardens,” 
you will be, perhaps, slightly puzzled. Tou 
may say to yourself that here is a story that 
is, somehow, “different.” It is. But it is 
worth reading a second and a third time, 
and then you will begin to understand, 
and at the same time, really enjoy to the 
full the flavor of some of our most beauti- 
ful contemporary prose. 

And all these characters in Kew Gardens 
become three-dimensional, vivid, real. Not _ tion. 
only what they do and say, but what they 
think and are. And once you understand 
Virginia Woolf's people, you will want to 
know more of them. 

“Kew Gardens” is reprinted here from 
“Monday or Tuesday” by arrangement 
with Harcourt, Brace and Co., publishers. 


. crumbs of loose earth which broke 
away and rolled down as it passed 
over them. It appeared to have a 
definite goal in front of it, differing 
in this respect from the singular 
high stepping angular green insect 
who attempted to cross in front of 
it, and waited for a second with its 
antennae trembling as if in delibera- 
tion, and then stepped off as rapidly 
and strangely in the opposite direc- 
Brown cliffs with deep green 
lakes in the hollows, flat, blade-like 
trees that waved from root to tip, 
round boulders of grey stone, vast 
crumpled surfaces of a thin crack- 
ling texture—ali these objects lay 
across the snail’s. progress between 
one stalk and another to his goal. 
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Before he had decided whether to circumvent the arched 
tent of a dead leaf or to breast it there came past the 
bed the feet of other human beings. 

This time they were both men. The younger of the 
two wore an expression of perhaps unnatural calm; he 
raised his eyes and fixed them very steadily in front of 
him while his companion spoke, and directly his compan- 
ion had done speaking he looked on the ground again and 
sometimes did not open them at all. The elder man had 
a curiously uneven and shaky method of walking, jerking 
his hand forward and throwing up his head abruptly, 
rather in the manner of an impatient carriage horse tired 
of waiting outside a house; but in the man these gestures 
were irresolute and pointless. He talked almost inces- 
santly; he smiled to himself and again began to talk, as 
if the smile had been an answer. He was talking about 
spirits—the spirits of the dead, who, according to him, 
were even now telling him all sorts of odd things about 
their experiences in Heaven. 

“Heaven was known to the ancients as Thessaly, Wil- 
liam, and now with this war, the spirit matter is rolling 
between the hills like thunder.” He paused, seemed to 
listen, smiled, jerked his head and continued: 

“You have a small electric battery and a piece of rub- 
ber to insulate the wire—isolate?—insulate?—well, we'll 
skip the details, no good going into details that wouldn't 
be understood—and in short the little machine stands in 
any convenient position by the head of the bed, we will 
say, on a neat mahogany stand. All arrangements being 
properly fixed by workmen under my direction, the widow 
applies her ear and summons the spirit by sign as agreed. 
Women! Widows! Women in black—” 

Here he seemed to have caught sight of a woman's dress 
in the distance, which in the shade looked a purple black. 
He took off his*hat, placed his hand upon his heart, and 
hurried towards her muttering and gesticulating feverish- 
ly. But William caught him by the sleeve and touched a 
flower with the tip of his walking-stick in order to divert 
the old man’s attention. After looking at it for a moment 
in some confusion the old man bent his ear to it and seemed 
to answer a voice speaking from it, for he began talking 
about the forests of Uruguay which he had visited hun- 
dreds of years ago in company with the most beautiful 
young woman in Europe. He could be heard murmuring 
about forests of Uruguay blanketed with the wax petals 
of tropical roses, nightingales, sea beaches, mermaids and 
women drowned at sea, as he suffered himself to be moved 
on by William, upon whose face the look of stoical pa- 
tience grew slowly deeper and deeper. 

Following his steps so closely as to be slightly puzzled 
by his gestures came two elderly women of the lower mid- 
dle class, one stout and ponderous, the other rosy cheeked 
and nimble. Like most people of their station they were 
frankly fascinated by any signs of eccentricity betoken- 
ing a disordered brain, especially in the well-to-do; but 
they were too far off to be certain whether the gestures 
were merely eccentric or genuinely mad. After they had 
scrutinized the old man’s back in silence for a moment 
and given each other a queer, sly look, they went on ener- 
getically piecing together their very complicated dialogue: 

“Nell, Bert, Lot,. Cess, Phil, Pa, he says, I says, she 
says, I says, I says, I says—” 

“My Bert, Sis, Bill, Grandad, the old man, sugar, 

Sugar, flour, kippers, greens, 
Sugar, sugar, sugar.” 
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The ponderous woman looked through the pattern of 
falling words at the flowers standing cool, firm and up- 
right in the earth, with a curious expression. She saw 
them as a sleeper waking from a heavy sleep sees a brags 
candlestick reflecting the light in an unfamiliar way, and 
closes his eyes and opens them, and seeing the brass can- 
dlestick again, finally starts broad awake and stares at 
the candlestick with all his powers. So the heavy woman 
came to a stand-still opposite the oval-shaped flower bed, 
and ceased even to pretend to listen to what the other 
woman was saying. She stood there letting the words 
fall over her, swaying the top part of her body slowly 
backwards and forwards, looking at the flowers. Then 
she suggested that they should find a seat and have their 
tea. 


The snail had now considered every possible method of 
reaching his goal without going round the dead leaf or 
climbing over it. Let alone the effort needed for climbing 
a leaf, he was doubtful whether the thin texture which 
vibrated with such an alarming crackle when touched even 
by the tip of his horns would bear his weight; and this 
determined him finally to creep beneath it, for there was 
a point where the leaf curved high enough from the ground 
to admit him. He had just inserted his head in the open- 
ing and was taking stock of the high brown roof and was 
getting used to the cool brown light when two other peo- 
ple came past outside on the turf. This time they were 
both young, a young man and a young woman. They 
were both in the prime of youth, or even in that season 
which precedes the prime of youth, the season before the 
smooth pink folds of the flower have burst their gummy 
case, when the wings of the butterfly, though fully grown, 
are motionless in the sun. 


“Lucky it isn’t Friday,” he observed. 

“Why? D’you believe in luck?” 

“They make you pay sixpence on Friday.” 

“What's sixpence anyway? Isn't it worth sixpence?” 

“What's ‘it’-—what do you mean by ‘it’?” 

“O, anything—I mean—you know what I mean.” 

Long pauses came between each of these remarks; they 
were uttered in toneless and monotonous voices. The cou- 
ple stood still on the edge of the flower bed, and together 
pressed the end of her parasol deep down into the soft 
earth. The action and the fact that his hand rested on 
the top of hers expressed their feelings in a strange way, 
as these short insignificant words also expressed some- 
thing, words with short wings for their heavy body of 
meaning, inadequate to carry them far and thus alighting 
awkwardly upon the very common objects that surrounded 
them, and were to their inexperienced touch so massive; 
but who knows (so they thought as they pressed the para- 
sol into the earth) what precipices aren’t concealed in 
them, or what slopes of ice don’t shine in the sun on the 
other side? Who knows? Who has ever seen this be- 
fore? Even when she wondered what sort of tea they 
gave you at Kew, he felt that something loomed up be- 
hind her words, and stood vast and solid behind them; and 
the mist very slowly rose and uncovered —O, Heavens, 
what were those shapes?—little white tables, and wait 
resses who looked first at her and then at him; and there 
was a bill that he would pay with a real two shilling piece, 
and it was real, he assured himself, fingering the coin in 


(Conoluded on Page 31) 
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Experimenting with “Prose-Poetry” 


By Hamilton Porter 


NLESS many appreciative critics and readers are 
U mistaken, Mrs. Virginia Woolf is one of the most 
important of living writers. Yet that is a sterile way of 
expressing how some of these appreciators feel toward 
her. In no one else do they find quite the same stimula- 
tion and satisfaction. Though critical and sceptical of 
life, she lives more completely than do other writers, sees 
more reality in life than they do, keeps experimenting to 
see even more. In expression she is 
not afraid to be lyrical. Letting 
dissolve in their minds the details 
and phrases of T'o the Lighthouse, 
Orlando, Mrs. Dalloway, and 
Jacob’s Room, her admirers are in- 
clined to shout, “This is reading at 
its highest!” 

Mrs. Woolf is a daughter of the 
late Sir Leslie Stephen, who edited 
the great Dictionary of National 
Biography, and a granddaughter of 
William Makepeace Thackeray. At 
the beginning of the century her fa- 
ther’s house became the center for a 
group of her brothers’ friends, most 
of them Cambridge graduates. One 
of them, Leonard Woolf, now an edi- 
tor, publisher, and economist, mar- 
ried Virginia Stephen. Her sister 
married another, Clive Bell, an art 
critic. In this group were also Ed- 
ward Morgan Forster, novelist; 
Giles Lytton Strachey, the great 
biographer; John Maynard Keynes, 
economist, and Roger Fry, another 
art critic. Today these men and 
women form what outsiders call the 
“Bloomsbury Group”—named from 
the section of London in which most of them live — a 
strong influence in British intellectual life. The most ac- 
tive of the group have been its leaders, Leonard and Vir- 
ginia Woolf, founders of the Hogarth Press, which has 
published the writings of Mrs. Woolf, Katherine Mans- 
field, T. S. Eliot, E. M. Forster, Lytton Strachey, Ger- 
trude Stein, and Roger Fry among others. 

Mrs. Woolf's first novel, The Voyage Out (1915), is 
a promising exposition of emotions, unequaled in her next, 
Night and Day (1919). Both of these are novels after 
the traditional pattern. Before 1919, though, Mrs. Woolf 
had an idea which she has since been developing into her 
highly individual writing: “Life is not a series of gig 
lamps, symmetrically arranged; but a luminous halo, a 
semi-transparent envelope surrounding us from the be- 
ginning of consciousness to the end. Is it not the task 
of the novelist to convey this varying, this unknown and 
uncircumscribed spirit, whatever aberration or complexity 
it may display, with as little mixture of the alien and ex- 
ternal as possible?” With “as little mixture of the alien 
and external as possible” she experimented with short 
stories, collected in Monday or Tuesday (1921). The 
next year, with Jacob’s Room, began the series of her 
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real achievements. After this plotless story of a young 
man came the plotless story of a day in the lives of an 
ordinary woman and a crazed ex-soldier, Mrs. Dalloway 
(1925). To the Lighthouse (1927), perhaps her best, 
shows the influence on one another of the Ramsay family 
and their guests at a summer-home in the Hebrides. The 
last, Orlando, is a fascinating history of the literary spirit 
in England, personified in a member of the Sackville fam- 
ily who changes sex in the middle 
of the book and is but thirty-six 
years old after three hundred years. 
Though one of the easiest to read 
of Mrs. Woolf's books, Orlando 
does not easily reveal all of its im- 
plications to even an agile mind. 

“Kew Gardens,” from Monday or 
Tuesday, makes a good introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Woolf's longer and 
more significant works. In it the 
moment is crowded with movement, 
with an extraordinary number of 
perceptions with which most writers 
would have been helpless: the 
gloom beneath the leaves; the stain 
of red, blue and yellow light on a 
moist pebble; the young man and 
the girl wondering where to have 
tea; the man and woman talking of 
their pasts; the motor buses turn- 
ing wheels and changing gears. 
The richness of life, believes Mrs. 
Woolf, is greater than we realize. 
Here she shows it where the aver- 
age eye and ear would have caught 
nothing. If one cares to, he may 
enlarge “Kew Gardens” into a 
symbol of life itself, a collection of 
men and women speaking of this and that, moving through 
colors, shapes, shadows and sounds. 

Just as the average observer would have missed what 
Mrs. Woolf found in Kew Gardens, so at first will the 
average reader appreciate little in what Mrs. Woolf has 
expressed. IJt is a matter of sensitivity. Mrs. Woolf, her 
writings say beyond doubt, is sensitive. Recall the mem- 
bers of the Bloomsbury Group; there is not an average 
mind among them. Her nature and her associations would 
make it unnatural for Mrs. Woolf to write obviously of 
obvious things for commonplace minds. There is noth- 
ing more to say. What she writes, because its quality is 
so high, is limited in appeal when compared to the novels 
of Zane Grey and Warwick Deeping. Yet this warning 
should not frighten every reader who finds “Kew Gardens” 
somewhat perplexing after a single reading. Reading has 
to be learned. Mrs. Woolf's substance and expression are 
probably new to most readers. Their usual reading equip- 
ment is inadequate. A second and a third reading of “Kew 
Gardens” are recommended. Is it worth the effort? It is. 

This second or third reading will reveal some qualities 
of Mrs. Weolf's style. Notice how “heart-shaped and 
tongue-shaped leaves” is echoed and how “red, blue and 

(Concluded on Page 12) 
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The Scuffletown Outlaws 


A Tragedy of the Lowrie Gang 


NOTICE 


“The Scuffletown Outlaws” is here re- 
printed from Carolina Folk-Plays, Third Se- 
ries, by special permission of the publishers, 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, and 
of Dr. Frederick H. Koch, director of the 
Carolina Playmakers, author of the article on 
“Folk Play-Making™ in the April 13 issue. 

No performance of this play may be given 
without full acknowledgment to the Carolina 
Playmakers, Inc., and to the publishers. Ac- 
knowledgment should be made to read as 
follows: “From the Carolina Folk-Plays,” 
edited by Frederick H. Koch, Director. Pro- 
duced by arrangement with the Carolina 
Playmakers, Inc., and with the publishers. 

The amateur acting rights are controlled 
by Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New 
York City, to whom application should be 
made for production. 


How “The Scuffletown Out- 


laws’’ Came to be Written 
By Frederick H. Koch 

The Scuffletown Outlaws has been a 
great favorite in the Playmakers’ re- 
pertory. It concerns the same Lowrie 
family which Paul Green utilized in 
the earliest of his plays, The Last of 
the Lowries. The idea came to the au- 
thor, William Norment Cox, of Robe- 
son County, North Carolina, on our an- 
nual Playmakers’ tour of eastern North 
Carolina, several years ago. “Bill” 
Cox was one of the company, and he 
had not yet tried his hand at writing 
a play. 

“Prof.,” he said to me, “I want to 
take you out over this Croatan section. 
There is a great play to be written 
here.” 

“Well, Bill,” I said, “I guess you'll 
have to write it then.” 

He took me out into the country to 
the home of his old Scotch uncle, Frank 
MacKay, who recounted to us his ex- 
periences in the feud between the 
Scotch settlers and the famous Croa- 
tan band. It was a tale of thrilling 
adventure he had to tell. ‘He still car- 
ried five buckshot in his back from the 
gun of the outlaw chieftain, Henry 
Berry Lowrie. 

“There used to be six—but I had 
one of ‘em taken out,” he explained 
dryly. 

“Why didn’t you have the others 
taken out too, Uncle Frank?” 

“That one was enough—that’s why!” 

Since his earliest childhood young 
Cox lived within a stone’s throw of 
Scuffeton Swamp—the mysterious con- 
fines of this notorious gang of Indian 
outlaws. His forefathers were leadcrs 


By William Norment Cox 
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William Norment Cox, author of the play, as 
Henry Berry Lowrie in the original production 


in the campaign to exterminate them. 
A kinsman of his, Mr. Owen Norment, 
was shot down from ambush a few feet 
from his own doorstep, with his wife 
and children looking on; several other 
relatives were wounded in defending 
their homes against the ravages of the 
Lowrie clan. 

The Croatans have a romantic his- 
tory. Their forefathers are thought to 
have absorbed Sir Walter Raleigh's 
Lost Colony—the earliest English set- 
tlers in America, who had disappeared 
from Fort Raleigh, on Roanoke Is- 
land, North Carolina, by 1590. They 
migrated to the southwestern part of 
what is now Robeson County, and 
lived in peace with the Scotch settlers 
there, assuming’ many of their charac- 
teristics and adopting their language. 
This accounts for the Scotch influences 
in their speech. 

The relations between the Colonists 
and the Croatans prior to the War be- 
tween the States were peaceful and 
happy. They rebelled against being 
conscripted in the Confederate cause, 
and, under the leadership of the fear- 
less young Henry Berry Lowrie, for 


ten years they waged a bitter warfare’ 


with their Scotch neighbors. Large re- 


In Two Parts ~ Part | 


wards were offered for the capture of 
the bandits, fifty thousand dollars be. 
ing set on Henry Berry alone — dead 
or alive. 

Such inducements led to many plots 
for capturing him, the most famous 
being that hatched by John Sanders, a 
native of Nova Scotia, who won the 
confidence and affection of the tribe by 
two years’ residence with them as a 
missionary. The play centers in the 
scheme of John Sanders to assist the 
Croatans in making their escape by 
night, in wagons, to the frontiers of 
Texas; his attempted betrayal of them; 
and his tragic death at the hands of 
Steve Lowric, the meanest of the gang. 
John Sanders presents the most tragic 
figure in all the Lowrie history. 

A year later we played Red Springs 
again, and “Bill” Cox’s tragedy, The 
Scuffletown Outlaws, was included in 
the bill. The author himself played 
the part of the Lowrie chief, with w- 
canny sympathy and with grim reality. 
In the play he carried a gun which 
formerly belonged to Henry Berry 
Lowrie—given to the young Croatan 
chief by a deserting Union soldier, and 
taken from his dead body in Ashpole 
Swamp by the man who shot him, Dan 
Holcomb, who later traded it for a 
fiddle. On the stock of the gun are 
carved the initials “S. L.” (Steve Low- 
rie) and “A. S.” (Andrew or “Boss” 
Strong in the play), and there are 
three notches recording white men 
killed. 

In the audience at Red Springs were 
Frank MacKay and others who re- 
called vividly the terror of the inei- 
dent portrayed in the drama. When! 
saw “Uncle Frank” after the perform- 
ance I asked him how he liked Bill's 
play. 

“It was fine, all right! But I guess 
it was too real for me. I could hardly 
sit through it.” 

The play really made a_ sensation, 
for the tradition of Henry Berry Low 
rie is still fresh in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants, and is well known 
throughout North Carolina. 

The author has interpreted his ms 
terials with remarkable sincerity and 
with a breadth of sympathy unusual in 
a young writer. He himself says: “The 
Scuffletown Outlaws was written t 
throw a true light upon the deplorable 
condition which existed in Robeson 
County, North Carolina, immediately 
after the Civil War. The question is 
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3 delicate one and it is well-nigh im- 
possible to present a just picture of 
the affair. I ask you not to condemn 
the Croatan Indians too harshly nor to 
sympathize with the white people too 
freely. They were both right. The 
trouble was kept alive by a pyramiding 
of circumstances which the settlers as 
well as the outlaws would gladly have 
removed if there had been any way to 
accomplish a mutual settlement. I 
know the history of these people as 
well as any one living today can be 
expected to know it. This is my ex- 
cuse for writing the play.” 





The Croatan Dialect 


In preparing the text of The Scuffletowaz 
Outlaws the aim of the editor has been to 
preserve the natural speech as far as that 
is possible. The spelling of the dialect nas 
been simplified as much as is practicable, 
without destroying the local characteristics 
of the language. 

It is dificult to represent the spoken dia- 
lect in print. Below is a list of words, com- 
monly used by the Croatans, which will be 
of interest to the reader and serve the actor 
as a guide in the pronunciation. * 

Man, Can, That, Damn, Land, Swamp, Stand, 
are pronounced: 

Mon, Con, Thot, Domn, Londt, Swomp, Stond 
Time, Strike, Right, are pronounced: 

Toime, Stroike, Roight. 


There, Where, Here, are pronounced: 
Thar, Whar, Hyar. 


Do not 

Don’t know entnmeneee DUNNO 
Plenty Plain-tee 
Brother Bruvver 
Mean Mane 
Liquor Licker 
Leave Lave 
Because Becaze 
Onion Inyun 
Creek Crick 
(“Swamp” is often used) 

Woman Ooman 
Fire Far 

Hel or Sstilasiadinaminai .. Holp 
Help (verb) 

SS Es 
es athe .__.Holp 
Wagon Waggin 
Window Winder 
Afraid Afeard 
Between Betwixt 
Bring Fetch 
Carry Tote 

Sack, or Bag .....Wallet = meal) 
Marry Merry 
Argue Argy 

Good Goot 





The Scuffletown Outlaws 


Scene I 
THE CHARACTERS 


(As originally produced by The Carolina Play- 
makers at Memorial Hall, Chapel Hill, North Car- 
colina, December 4th and Sth, 1924.) 


Henry Berry Lowrie, chief of the Croatan 


OUtlaWS jf ocmomnuen William Norment Cox 
Steve Lowrie, Henry Berry's brother occcomne 
Ted Wilson 





Ruopy, Henry Berry’s wife.....Louise Sawyer 
June, Henry Berry's niece Frances Gray 
LUKE LOCKLEAR, @ youmg CrOdtAMhericcccocmone = 
Lawrence Wallace 
JoHN Sanpers, a white man from Nowa 
Scotia Bob Proctor 
James McQueen, alias Donahoe, a white 
man of Robeson County.........George Denny 














Donahoe (right) tries to persuade Sanders to betray the Croatans (see page 32). 


Scene: John Sanders’ shanty, in 
Scuffletown, the settlement of the Croatan 
Outlaws. A swampy region of Robeson 
County, North Carolisia. 

Time: Scene 1. The evening of 
November 19, 1870—about eight o'clock. 


Scene 2. The early morning of No- 
vember 21. 
THE SCENE 
The scene is John Sanders’ cabin in 


Scuffletown Swamp—the Croatan habitat. 
There is a barred door in the center of the 
rear wall, and to the left of it a small win- 
dow with a solid board shutter. To the 
right, in the corner, is a cot piled with 
clothing, a knapsack, and other camp equip- 
ment. Down-stage on the right is a door, 
also securely barred. On the table in the 
center of the room are a Bible, several other 
books, and two guns. There are two splint- 
bottom chairs by the table. On the left down- 
stage is a rough fireplace made of sticks and 
red clay, with a hand-made bench in front 
of it. The room has a bare appearance as 
of hurried preparations for departure. 

The rising curtain reveals Henry Berry 
Lowrie, Steve Lowrie, and John Sanders. 
Henry Berry is about twenty-six years of 
age and five feet ten inches in height. He is 
a'rugged man for his years—straight in the 
back, deep chested, his arms and shoulders 
well-set-—a well-proportioned figure. His 
hazel-gray eyes dilate and flash when he is 
excited. A smile lights his face sometimes 
when he is quiet, but when he is aroused it 
becomes the smile of a demon. He is the 
clear-headed young leader of his tribe. He 
never betrays to his enemies his real feelings. 
His hair is straight and black, characteristic 
of the Croatan Indian. He wears calf skin 
boots, a woolen frock coat or blouse, breeches 
of the same material (or Salem or Kentucky 
jeans) and a wide-brimmed hat. He is seated 
by the table leisurely cleaning and wiping 
his Spencer rifle. 

Stephen Lowrie is sitting by the fireplace, 
carelessly strumming his banjo. He has been 


drinking heavily and gazes sullenly into the 
fire. Steve Lowrie is six feet tall, thirty-four 
years of age, and weighs one hundred and 
seventy pounds. He has great muscular 
power and looks the Indian brigand more 
than any of the other members of the gang. 
He has heavy black hair and a dark thin 
moustache, The resentment of his race lurks 
in his eyes. He is the robber and the mur- 
derer who needs little provocation to kill 
his man. 

John Sanders is a native of Nova Scotia. 
He has lived with the Croatans for tao 
years as a missionary, healer and teacher. 
In this time he has won their confidence and 
their affection. He is a tall man, of winning 
manners, clear-blue, fearless eyes and alert 
mind—strikingly attractive in his blue heme- 
spun shirt, corduroy breeches, and calf-skin 
boots. He is busy packing up his outfit. He 
appears somewhat nervous and excited, but 
tries to conceal his anxiety under the show 
of preparations for the exodus. The room is 
lighted by the light-wood blaze from the fire- 
place and a single candle on the table. 





Henry Berry: Mon, when ye come to our 
swamp-land and begun a-talkin’ about movin’ 
to that Texas place, I thought ye a fool. 

Sanpers: I reckon you did, Henry, for it 
did sound foolish at first. 

Henry Berry: But I sees it now, mon. 
We can escape by travelling at night an’ 
takin’ it easy during the heat of the day. 
Course I hates to go like this—looks like the 
Lowries is a-runnin’, That’s what them 
domn whites’ll say. 

Sanpers: Let them say what they want 
to, Henry. 

Henry Berry (Bitterly): Yes, let 'em. 
Mon, ye know that it hurts me to go like 
this. But we are fightin’ the whole State 
now. Outlawed—price on me, ten thousand 
dollars dead or alive. And a big price set 
on Steve over thar—on every last one of us. 
An’ I see with ye that this is the way out. 

(Continued on Page 30) 

















A Word About “Vinnie” Richards | 


ORE than any other American ten- 

nis champion, probably, Vincent 
Richards has been an inspiration to the 
youthful players of the country, whether 
they have engaged in the sport merely for 
pleasurable exercise or with tournament 
success as an objective. 


As a youngster of 15, he won, with 
William T. Tilden, the American national 
doubles championship at Boston. To list 
his subsequent championships is to call 
the roll of the most important titles known 
to tennis. Five times, paired with Tilden, 
he won the national doubles champion- 
ship; three times the national indoor 
singles championship; five times he played 
as a member of American Davis Cup 
teams in international competition, while 
he has also held the Olympic singles 
championship, won at Paris in 1924; the 
national mixed doubles, paired with Miss 
Helen Wills; the Olympic doubles of 1924, 
with Francis T. Hunter; the national in- 
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door doubles four times, once with How. 
ard Voshell, thrice with Hunter, and he 
now holds the world’s professional cham- 
pionship. 

In deciding to be the pioneer among 
leading players to become a professional, 
Richards has told me that he did so not 
primarily because of the monetary reward 
to be gained in professional competition, 
but because he believed that the profes 
sion of teaching tennis was one to which 
he could devote a useful and interestiny 
life-time of endeavor. Tennis, to him, has 
been a science of angles and ballistics as 
well as an exhilarating sport. He now di 
rects a school of tennis at the Madison 
Square Garden in New York City and 
in the accompanying article he has con- 
sented to tell readers of The Scholastic 
some of his experiences in learning to 
play the game as few before him have 
succeeded in playing it. 


-“BOB” HARRON 








The Essential Strokes in Tennis 
By Vincent Richards, World’s Professional Lawn Tennis Champion 


HEN I was eight years of age, 

an admiring uncle gave me a 
tennis racket as a Christmas gift. I 
don’t believe that he had, at that time, 
any idea that I would take up the game 
as seriously as I did later and certainly 
that idea never had entered my youth- 
ful mind. In fact, the first two years 
of my experience with that much- 
prized racket consisted chiefly of beat- 
ing the carpets which my motker was 
accustomed to hang on the line each 
Monday afternoon. 


I am afraid that those carpets rare- 
ly, if ever, got the beating that was 
intended for them. Eventually, I pro- 
cured a tennis ball and spent most of 
my time batting it against the wall of 
our house. I did not then realize my 
good fortune but it later developed that 
the presence of this brick wall was 
the best possible thing that could have 
happened to me in a tennis way. It 
was against this brick wall that un- 
consciously the foundation was laid 
which in less than seven years was to 
bring me the National Doubles cham- 
pionship of the United States. 

The story of how, as a little shaver, 
I entered and went to the final round 
in the Annual Boys’ tournament at the 
Sleepy Hollow Country Club after 
having been encouraged to do so by 
Fred B. Alexander, the veteran Davis 
Cup player, would require more space 
than is available in this article if 1 
am also to tell you some of the strokes 


of tennis. I gradually progressed, 
both in a tennis and in a scholastic 
way and it was while I was a student 
in the Fordham Preparatory School 
that I took part in the National Junior 
championship in Boston, winning that 
title three times and obtaining my first 
valuable tournament experience. 


I always contend that my work in 
the class room was in many ways re- 
sponsible for what honors I have won 
on the court. Geometry and trigonom- 
etry were my favorite studies. These 
subjects, dealing as they do with an- 
gles, are in reality closely allied to 
tennis from a mathematical point of 
view. This may sound to you like a 
far-fetched statement but its truth has 
been demonstrated to me more than 
once in important tournament matches. 


It is almost unnecessary, I assume, 
to impress upon readers of The Scho- 
lastic that competitive lawn tennis is no 
tea party affair; that to excel in tour- 
nament tennis, a youth must be in ex- 
cellent physical condition. The same 
is true even if one is to enjoy an in- 
formal game to the limit. Physical fit- 
ness certainly is the first essential of 
tournament tennis. This means regu- 
lar hours of sleep and wholesome food. 
It is certain injury to touch anything 
in the way of alcoholics during the 
season, and the same holds true of to- 
bacco, which has its effect on the eyes, 
the speed of reaction and the “wind.” 

Without consuming too much space, 


I should like to run over briefly some 
of the strokes which must be present 
in the repertoire of a tournament ten- 
nis player and even of the boy or girl 
who plans to play merely for fun, if 
he or she is to get all possible enjoy- 
ment out of the game. 


The matter of “service,” of course, 
is probably the greatest asset in the 
game and the “service” should be as 
reliable, accurate and fast as possible. 
I would caution young players, how- 
ever, under no circumstance to sacri- 
fice accuracy and reliability for ter- 
rific speed. Remember the respected 
old tennis axiom that nine-tenths of 
one’s effectiveness consists in the abil- 
ity to keep the ball in play. A good 
reliable service that does not tax one 
physically is of far greater value than 
the so-called “fast one” which is con- 
trolled with less certainty and which 
takes its toll in a player’s strength. 


In return of service, I have found 
that every star has his own peculiar 
stance. Personally, I usually stand 
almost on the base-line, which enables 
me to go to the net for a volley if my 
return has any depth at all. Always 
remember to hold the racket with both 
hands when waiting for the ball, and 
stay slightly up on your toes in order 
to be in a position to shift weight if 
your opponent shows signs of chang- 
ing his delivery. 


(Concluded on Page 29) 
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Heroes of Social Progress 


XV. Sidney (1859~) and 
Beatrice (1858) Webb 


By Kenneth M. Gould 


. G. WELLS, in his novel, The 

New Machiavelli, describes a man 
and wife, the Baileys, who, by an ex- 
traordinary combination of disinter- 
ested idealism, hard scholarship, politi- 
cal influence, and social tact, play a 
dominant role behind the scenes in the 
gradual reconstruction of British gov- 
ernment and industry. Their dining 
table and drawing room are the rally- 
ing-ground for every person or group 
with new ideas for the welfare of the 
English people. These characters are 
undoubtedly a portrait of Sidney Webb 
and his wife, Beatrice Potter Webb, 
who have for over thirty years been 
figures of the first magnitude in the 
British Labor Party. The word “por- 
trait” is used advisedly in the singular, 
for the Webbs are so inseparable in 
every phase of their aims and work as 
to constitute for all practical purposes 
a single personality. Neither over- 
shadows the other. Mr. Webb is the 
master mind of British Labor—prob- 
ably its greatest force since Robert 
Owen. Mrs. Webb has been called one 
of the two ablest women in England, 
and if that is so, she and her husband 
are incomparably the ablest couple. 
They form a unique example of com- 
plete equality and cooperation in mar- 
riage. There is no pair in America who 
have anything approaching their in- 
fluence over so many people. 

There was a time, however, when the 
two members of this team lived sep- 
arate lives, and it is worth while to 
examine the converging paths by which 
they approached their present unity. 
Beatrice Potter was the daughter of 
Richard Potter, once Chairman of the 
Great Western Railway of England 
and President of the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada. Her mother was 
Laurencina Heyworth, a woman of 
brilliant intellect. Both the Potters and 
the Heyworths of the preceding gen- 
eration were well-to-do. A grandfather 
on each side had sat in the House of 
Commons. Richard Potter, though thor- 
oughly conservative in his business 
career, was a man of deep sensibility 
and cultuse. He had nine daughters, 
of whom Beatrice was the eighth. They 
were educated by private tutors and 
had all the advantages of upper-class 
privilege. They lived usually at Stan- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb in their comfortable London home. 


dish House, a beautiful estate in the 
valley of the Severn, but they spent 
a part of every “season” in London, 
and moved with native ease in that 
curiously restricted world of “Society.” 

All the Potter girls married able 
professional men, some of whom later 
attained great prominence. Beatrice be- 
came her father’s housekeeper after her 
mother’s death and took tender care of 
him in his declining years. Their home 
was the rendezvous of men and women 
of distinction in science, literature, and 
politics. Herbert Spencer was the most 
intimate friend of the family and took 
great interest in the education of young 
Beatrice, though she afterward grew 
away from his rather rigid social phil- 
osophy. Among other celebrities with 
whom she had frequent contact were 
Joseph Chamberlain, Francis Galton, 
Frederic Harrison, Mrs. John Richard 
Green, W. E. H. Lecky, Annie Besant, 
Bishop Mandell Creighton, Canon 
Samuel Barnett, founder of Toynbee 
Hall, John Morley, Arthur Balfour, 
Lord Haldane, and Charles Booth. 

Up to the age of twenty-five, Miss 
Potter had known nothing of the work- 
ing classes except as servants. Influ- 
enced by Spencer and Harrison, she 
had emerged from a youthful period of 
nun-like devotion to the Established 
Church and had acquired a vague 
“scientific” religion of humanity. She 
wanted a career of service in solving 


Siete. and 





social problems, but did not know 
where to take hold. She now became 
interested in the new Charity Organiza- 
tion Society organized by Miss Octavia 
Hill, Canon Barnett, and others; acted 
as a home visitor in the slums of Soho; 
helped her sister Kate to collect rents 
in the destitute East End of London; 
and took part in managing of “Kather- 
ine Buildings,” a model tenement. 
Charles Booth then invited her to 
join a group of volunteer assistants on 
a great social project. Booth was a 
member of a Liverpool ship-owning 
family who made a comfortable fortune 
in trade and retired at forty to devote 
himself to social investigation. He had 
married a second cousin of Beatricc 
Potter who was a niece of Lord Macau- 
lay. For the next seventeen years he 
conducted, entirely at his own expense, 
a grand inquest into the working and 
living conditions of the richest city in 
the world. With monumental industry, 
he and his associates visited, inter- 
viewed, and classified every dwelling, 
factory, and shop in the city, produc- 
ing the most complete cross-section, 
from both a qualitative and quantita- 
tive standpoint, ever attempted of any 
large urban population. Of the 4,309,- 
000 people in London (1889), they 
found that 30.7 percent could be de- 
scribed as “poor” or “very poor”—.e., 
their earnings were so small and irre- 


(Continued on Neat Page) 
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The Webbs 
(Continued from Page 9) 


gular as to keep them in a constant 
struggle for the bare necessities of life, 
with three or more persons crowded 
into one room. The working classes 
above the mere subsistence line con- 
stituted 51.5 per cent; while the “mid- 
dle” and “upper” classes who could 
afford a servant were 17.8 per cent. 
The results were published in seventeen 
volumes called Life and Labor of the 
People in London, with colored maps 
showing the social status of every street 
and parish. 

The great achievement of Booth lay 
less in the picture of conditions at a 
given moment than in the discovery of 
a reliable and scientific method of in- 
vestigation. Previously not even those 
who talked most dogmatically about so- 
cial problems had any but the vaguest 
foundation in fact. Beatrice Potter con- 
tributed a personal investigation of the 
depressed and degraded dock laborers 
of the East End. It brought her face to 
face with life in the raw. It shattered 
her comfortable theories. She soon 
came to feel that organized charity was 
only a poultice on the huge underlying 
abscess of London's poverty. The com- 
plete lack of restriction on the land- 
lords and capitalists who exploited 
these paupers was a more potent evil 
than the drunkenness and shiftlessness 
of their victims could ever be. She be- 
gan to contribute trenchant essays to 
the Nineteenth Century on various 
phases of labor. She took regular em- 
ployment in sweatshops to get the in- 
side story. After two years of research, 
interviewing, and attending committees, 
she wrote her first book—The Cooper- 
ative Movement in Great Britain 
(1891). It was then that she met and 
married Sidney Webb. 

Webb did not arrive at socialism by 
the route of upper-class philanthropy. 
He was the son of Charles Webb, a 
London merchant, and had an excellent 
practical education in private schools 
on the Continent and at the City of 
London College. He first entered pri- 
vate business in a city broker’s office. 
From 1878 to 1891 he was in the civil 
service, obtaining high rank in the War 
Office, as a Surveyor of Taxes, and in 
the Colonial Office successively, by 
open competitive examinations of the 
stiffest kind against the best young 
university men of the kingdom. He thus 
got an early and thorough knowledge of 
the mechanics of the national and im- 
perial government. Meanwhile he had 
been studying law, and in 1885 was 
admitted to the bar as a barrister of 
Gray’s Inn. 


During the 1880's a small group of 
thoughtful young radicals, convinced 
that no satisfactory reforms could be 
expected from Gladstone’s Liberal 
government, organized the “Fabian So- 
ciety” for propaganda looking toward 
state socialism. The name, of course, 
was adopted from the Roman general, 
Fabius, whose military policy was to 
wear out his enemy, Hannibal, by 
“watchful waiting,” rather than to risk 
annihilation in direct combat. The Fa- 
bians, in a famous Webb phrase, be- 
lieved in “the inevitability of gradual- 
ness,” and would have nothing to do 
with the class war theories of Marx. 
The Webbs, says Harold Laski, “are 
the least revolutionary people who ever 
played a part in the Socialist move- 
ment.” Among the other early Fabians 
were George Bernard Shaw and H. G. 
Wells, Graham Wallas, Sidney Olivier, 
H. W. Massingham, and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. They devoted all their spare 
time to research, speaking, and writing 
on specific economic and social evils. 
They published a classic series of 
pamphlets, the Fabian Essays, edited 
by Shaw. Webb, however, was by long 
odds their most significant figure. 

In 1892 Webb was elected to the 
London County Council, the chief gov- 
erning body of the metropolis, and 
served upon it for six successive terms, 
until 1910. His command of the details 
of municipal government was master- 
ful, for London is the head and front 
of the Empire. He acted as chairman 
of the Technical Education Board, con- 
tinued his economic studies, and lec- 
tured at the London School of Eco- 
nomics. Since 1912, he has been Pro- 
fessor of Public Administration at the 
University of London. He has served 
on numerous important national com- 
missions, especially during the war. 
Mrs. Webb was a member of the Royal 
Commission of 1909 on the Poor Law, 
which made an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of workhouses, outdoor relief, 
charity, unemployment, etc., the ad- 
ministration of which had remained 
practically unchanged since 1834. 


But the distinctive work of the 
Webbs, for which they will be remem- 
bered after their official services are 
forgotten, is their great literary struc- 
ture of some twenty books in which 
they have taken to pieces and built up 
again, like the works of a grandfather’s 
clock, almost every important social in- 
stitution of Great Britain. They began, 
in 1894, with The History of Trade 
Unionism, in which for the first time 
the rapidly growing movement of work- 
ers’ organizations was studied and an- 
alyzed. In a sense they created the 
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whole study of economic history. Ajj 
later work in this field has been built 
on theirs. What is more, they showed 
the workers what their movement 
meant. It was the epic of labor, sung 
by the voice of hard facts. Three years 
later they published Industrial Democ- 
racy. Where the History was a record 
of how Labor came to unite since 
Queen Elizabeth's time, this volume re- 
vealed how trade unions actually fune- 
tion today and what more they might 
do in promoting democratic control of 
industry. These two volumes together 
form a veritable Bible to the modern 
British worker. 


In the course of their industrial stud- 
ies they were struck by the many gaps 
and shortcomings in the public admin- 
istration of local communities. They 
began then an exhaustive series ealled 
English Local Government, extending 
over a period of ten years, which in- 
cluded volumes on The Parish and the 
County, The Manor and the Borough, 
prisons, the Poor Law, the highway 
system, liquor licensing, public health, 
ete. Of their more recent works the 
most important are The Decay of Capi- 
talist Civilization (1923), in which 
they hold that the social disadvantages 
of capitalism have come to outweigh its 
original value in accumulating large 
funds. of capital for economic expan- 
sion; and A Constitution for the Social- 
ist Commonwealth of Great Britain, in 
which they propose an ideal scheme of 
government, with the economic func- 
tions centered in a parliament of pro- 
ducers, side by side with the existing 
political Parliament. In estimating the 
work of the Webbs, it must always be 
remembered that their experience and 
the basis of their conclusions is exclu- 
sively English. 

It went without saying that Sidney 
Webb would be a member of the first 
Labor Government of England. As a 
Fabian he had become a constituent 
member of the Labor Party, which was 
organized in 1906 as a combination of 
several radical elements. In the re- 
markable growth of the Party since 
then, when it elected a bare handful of 
members to Parliament,. until 1924, 
when it returned 192 Laborites, pre- 
venting the Tories from securing a 
majority and forcing the choice of a 
Labor Premier, Webb’s services had 
been foremost. He was generally cred- 
ited with the main authorship of Labor 
and the New Social Order, a platform 
pamphlet issued in 1918, notable for 
its courage, vigor, and high principle. 
In 1922 he was elected to Parliament 


for a Durham division, and when the 
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How We Got Our Alphabet 


IV. The Grammar of Picture Writing 


T seems absurd to speak of the 

grammar of picture-writing. One of 
the shortcomings of that primitive 
mode of communication most frequently 
pointed out is its failure to represént 
in any way the inflections of a lan- 
guage. There is no orderly arrange- 
ment of the objects pictured to indi- 
cate the syntax of a sentence and thus 
distinguish subject and predicate by 
the place they occupy; nor are there 
any inflections or connecting particles 
to show the relation to each other of 
words within the sentence. Termina- 
tions like -ed or -ing and prepositions 
like of are too slight in meaning to be 
expressed by the representation of ma- 
terial things; they must wait the adop- 
tion of a phonetic system if they are 
to be expressed at all. 

Yet, in their own way, races depend- 
ent upon picture-writing were develop- 
ing a grammar suited to their needs. 
Their methods were as simple and 
natural as gestures among primitive 
people and, on account of that fact, 
may throw some light on that obscure 
period of oral speech when the earli- 
est inflections were just coming into 
use. Take the concept of number as 
an illustration. If anyone, knowing 
that p. is an abbreviation for “page” 
comes upon pp., for the first time, he 
will read it “pages.” No device for 
forming the plural could be simpler. 
So obvious is it that one feels certain 
that tribes or nations passing through 
the stage of picture writing must have 
ised it. We know that many of them 
did. The Babylonians, who wrote a 
star for ilu, a “god” (the character 


was connected with the heavens), 
both IL LIAL 
ilu ilani belu bele 


wrote two stars of ilani, “gods;” they 
used a certain character for belu, 
“lord,” and doubled it to signify bele, 
“lords.” The Egyptians, who re- 
peated a character to form their dual 
number, wrote it three times to indi- 
cate the plural. This practice must 
have been a survival of an early pre- 
phonetic picture-writing. 

But to say that the two language 
systems, oral and written, were once 
independent of each other is not to im- 
ply that the same grammatical devices 
could not have been used in both. The 
repetition of the name of an object 
may indicate plurality as well as the 


repetition of the picture of the object. 
Does spoken language have parallels 
for this formation of the plural by re- 
duplication which, as we have seen, is 
so common in early written discourse? 
We must look for them mostly in prim- 
itive dialects. The Malays have a 
word orang, meaning “man,” which is 
familiar to us in the compound orang- 
outang, or “man of the woods; they 
form its plural by repeating it, so that 
orang-orang signifies “men” or “peo- 
ple.” The natives of Tepeguana use 
the term du for “mother” and dud-du 
for “mothers; qui for “house” and 
qui-qui_ for “houses.” Among the 
Bushmen tu is “mouth” and tu-tu 
“mouths.” In ancient Accadian khar 
meant “hollow” or “vale” and khar- 
khar “hollows;” kur “mountain” and 
kur-kur, “mountains.” The Japanese 
use kuni for the singular “country’ and 
for the plural “countries,” kuni-guni 
where, besides the reduplication, there 
is a change in the initial consonant of 
the last member of the compound. The 
Assyrians had agagi, “crowns,” no 
doubt a shortening of the doublet (in 
printers’ phrase) agi-agi, from agi, “‘s 
crown.” These abbreviated or tele- 
scoped compounds are of importance 
because they may furnish a clue in 
prying into the early grammatical se- 
erets of more advanced languages. 

There is thus plenty of evidence, 
taken from somewhat primitive dia- 
lects, to show that spoken language and 
written language sometimes made use 
of the same article of repetition to in- 
dicate plurality. But was this true of 
the more ‘cultured tongues, like the 
Semitic or our own Indo-European 
families of speech? Any answer to 
such a question is guess-work, but it 
is interesting to refer to the following 
paragraph from Max Muller, in his 
Science of Thought, vol. 1, p. 232: 

“The oldest Vedic form of the nomina- 
tive plural is asvasas. This may be looked 
upon as an abbreviation of a pro-ethnic form 
asvas and Aasvqas, and one such form would 
have become the; prototype of millions. We 
must not suppose, however, that after such 
a typical form as asvasas had once arisen, 
it was submitted to an analysis and that all 
future plurals were the result of conscious 
synthesis. Far from it. A man who knew 
that asvas was one horse, and asvasas many 
horses, would form by an unconscious pro- 
cess of analogy wrikas, one wolf, . and 
vrikasas, many wolves.” 

That is not all. Other devices for 
indicating the plural, besides repeating 
the pictured object, were employed by 
the Egyptians and Babylonians, These, 


By A. A. Alter 


too, had their analogies in picture- 
writing; for while the rude drawings 
of savage tribes cannot be said to have 
had grammatical plurals they could 
readily indicate number in a general 
sense. An Eskimo drawing of a hunt- 
ing scene will show the number of men 
engaged though the artist may have 
had no intention of emphasizing this 
feature of his subject; he simply 
wanted to record an event. The Amer- 
ican Indian went a step farther when, 
to indicate the number of families con- 
cerned in a treaty, he drew a wigwam 
for each; or, to record the number of 
men engaged in a hunting expedition, 
he pictured three canoes with a cer- 
tain number of persons in each; or 
when he signified the number of cap- 
tives taken by his conventionalized 
drawings of the human form or the du- 
ration of the trip by three suns, each 
sun representing a day. This enumera- 
tion of particulars corresponds rough- 
ly to the formation of the plural by 
reduplication as it is found in the 
hieroglyphics and cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, 

But if the Indian scribe, instead of 
drawing three circles for suns, had 
drawn one circle with three strokes be- 
neath it, he would have been using a 
slightly different method of recording 
number. The convenience of this 
method must have recommended it to 
the savage. There is a record on birch 
bark of the offer of a Mandan Indian 
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Mandan letter offering to trade furs for 
thirty beaver skins. 


to a fur trader to exchange the hides 
of a buffalo, an otter and a fox for a 
gun and thirty beaver skins. On one 
side of the coffventional sign for bar- 
ter are the pictures of the first three 
animals mentioned and, on the other, in 
addition to the gun, the drawing of a 
single beaver with thirty strokes above 
it; the tally evidently saved him some 
labor. This same device for indicat- 
ing number is found in the more ad- 
vanced writing of the Egyptians and 
Babylonians. For katu, “hand,” the 
(Concluded on Page 13) 








Maggie Tulliver 


By George Strub 
Plainfield High School, New Jersey 


FTER reading The Mill on the 

Floss, I felt as though I had 
known Maggie Tulliver all my life. She 
is an original personage. Beginning 
with her childhood, the author pre- 
sents her story in a fascinating and 
convincing manner. Unlike the girls of 





Maggie and Tom fishing on the Floss 


her day, Maggie was not content to sit 
and sew, but preferred to romp in the 
fields, or fish, although she admitted 
that she did not like to put the worms 
on her hook, even though Brother Tom 
said it didn’t hurt them. Again unlike 
the typical girl, the question of beauty 
was the least of her troubles. Her dark 
skin and straight hair only troubled her 
by spasms, and when the process of 
hair curling became too burdensome, 
she solved the problem by snipping it 
off in a typical, impulsive manner. In 
temperament, Maggie was an extremely 
sensitive girl, but instead of displaying 
her grief in the parlor after her broth- 
er Tom scolded her, her pride asserted 
itself. She went up into the attic, and 








there talked, laughed, or cried, accord- 
ing to her mood, to an old wooden doll. 

I like Maggie a great deal because 
she is so unlike the usual heroines. Af- 
ter she passes her exceedingly prankish 
childhood, she becomes not the beauti- 
ful, wealthy, happy young woman who 
marries the handsome young hero, and 
lives happily ever after, but a rather 
poor, sad, but kind-hearted working 
girl. She does have two admirers, 
though: Philip Wakem, a thoughtful, 
crippled boy; and Stephen Guest, a 
good-looking, wealthy, but rather im- 
petuous sort of fellow. Maggie is a very 
self-sacrificing young lady, and she 
would do nothing to hurt anyone’s feel- 
ings. Even at her death—a rather un- 
timely one for the heroine to experi- 
ence, that of drowning—Maggie dis- 
plays her spirit of forgiveness and self- 
sacrifice. 

In spite of the sad ending, and the 
misfortunes of the Tulliver family, of 
which Maggie receives a large share, I 
always think of her as the comical lit- 
tle girl who thinks sewing foolish, hates 
to wear a bonnet, but loves to fish, to 
climb trees, and, in general, to get into 
mischief, 





Experimenting With Prose 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


yellow” comes in as a refrain, each 
time in a new way. Notice, too, the 
sounds, This is not far removed from 
poetry. It illustrates Mrs. Woolf's 
belief that poetry is fusing with prose 
to give a new means of expressing more 
exactly all that fills a mind. As yet 
she is the only successful utilizer of 
this prose-poetry; critics seldom say 
that she might better have expressed 
herself in poetry or that her most 
lyric passages are patches, conspicuous 
and out of place. To a reader who is 
interested in words and writing, this 
consciously wrought and _ controlled 
prose of Mrs. Woolf cannot help but 
seem sufficient reason for judging her 
excellent. There are parts of To the 
Lighthouse and Orlando to which com- 
mentators on style will always refer. 

One important quality of Mrs. 
Woolf’s writing, barely suggested in 
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“Kew Gardens,” is her characterigg. 
tion. She has said that “men ang 
women write novels because they are 
lured on to create some character which 
has imposed itself upon them.” She 
characterizes by disclosing the 
thoughts of her people and by sug. 
gesting the movements of their eyes or 
mouth or head or hands. All the gy. 
perfluous is deleted. Continuity in ac. 
tion is broken when the action no 
longer reveals character. The success 
of this method is debated among crit- 
ics. To some, Mrs. Dalloway and Mrs, 
Ramsay are shadows about whom we 
know certain facts; to others they are 
among the most real characters in con- 
temporary fiction. 





The Webbs 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


King called Ramsay MacDonald, the 
Scotch miner’s son, to form a Cabinet, 
Sidney Webb was appointed President 
of the Board of Trade, a position some- 
what analogous to the American Sec- 
retary of Commerce. The MacDonald 
Ministry was in office so short a time 
(January to November, 1924) that 
Webb introduced no particularly start- 
ling changes, though his great admin- 
istrative ability was again confirmed. 
Now in retiremen* at seventy, he is 
by no means on the shelf, and if in the 
coming elections Labor regains control, 
as seems very possible, he will doubt- 
less again enter the Government. 

The Webbs have been accused of 
many faults. It is said that they are 
more interested in institutions than in 
persons; that they attempt to “man- 
age” affairs by wire-pulling (and no 
politician likes to be managed); that 
they lack imagination, emotions, love of 
beauty, and a sense of humor—in short, 
that they are inhuman mental machines. 
There is just enough truth in these 
charges to make them plausible. But 
through it all they labor on, gentle, un- 
ruffled, with sweet reasonableness and 
faultless logic, solely for the benefit of 
the human race. 


Reading List 


Most of the important books written by the 
Webbs jointly have been mentioned in the text 
Sidney Webb has written a few works by him 
self, including The Works Manager Today (1917). 
Beatrice Webb’s most important separate product 
is My Apprenticeship (1926), a delightful auto 
biography based upon her diaries up to the year 
of their marriage. All their books are published 
by Longmans Green & Company. 

Whither Mankind? edited by Charles A. Beard, 
has a chapter on Labor by the Webbs whith con 
tains the gist of their philosophy. ; 

Pillars of Society, a book of sketches of public 
persons by A. G. Gardiner, the London editor, 
contains an interesting chapter on the Webbs. 

Harold J. Laski, of the London School of Eco 
nomics, has written an excellent short appraisal 
P—3 work and spirit (Socialist Review, July, 
1928). 
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Sarojini Naidu 

NDER the title of The Sceptred 

Flute the poetry of Sarojini Naidu 
has been issued by Dodd, Mead and 
Company. The volume includes all of 
the poems previously issued as The 
Broken Wind, The Bird of Time, and 
The Golden Threshold. Through the 
generosity of the publishers, Scholastic 
readers are given four short poems. 
Madame Naidu is of an ancient Brahm- 
in family, has studied at Madras Uni- 
versity, at King’s College in London, 
and at Girton College, Oxford. She has 
long been a leader of social reform and 
women’s rights movements in India, 
and has been president of the National 
Indian Congress. Her poetry was 
brought to the attention of English 
readers through the literary critic, Sit 
Edmund Gosse. 


Joseph Auslander has written a de- 
lightful introduction to The Sceptred 
Flute in which he says he is “proud of 
the privilege of sponsoring her to the 
new American audience.” He gives a 
striking portrait of Madame Naidu in 
a single paragraph: “Madame Naidu 
is a small, vivid woman. Her hands are 
vital. Her eyes are liquid brown, lum- 
inous, electric. Her spirit kindles and 
communicates fire. And yet, astonish- 
ing at it may seem, she is essentially a 
tranquil personality; she has achieved 
a certain serenity of spirit in which the 
turbulance of the heart and the turmoil 
of the senses are redeemed, are trans- 
lated into music,” 


The Indian Gipsy 


In tattered robes that hoard a glittering trace 
Of bygone colours, broidered to the knee, 
Behold her, daughter of a wandering race, 
Tameless, with the bold falcon’s agile grace, 
And the lithe tiger’s sinuous majesty. 


With frugal skill her simple wants she tends, 
She folds her tawny heifers and her sheep 
On lonely meadows when the daylight ends, 
Ere the quick night upon her flock descends 
Like a black panther from the caves of sleep. 


Time’s river winds in foaming centuries 

Its changing, swift, irrevocable course 

To far off and incalculable seas; 

She is twin-born with primal mysteries, 
And drinks of life at Time’s forgotten source. 





SAROJINI NAIDU 


To India 


O young through all thy immemorial years! 

Rise, Mother, rise, regenerate from thy gloom, 

And, like a bride high-mated with the spheres, 

Beget new glories from thine ageless womb! 

The nations that in fettered darkness weep 

Crave thee to lead them where great morn- 
ings break. ... 


Mother, O Mother, wherefore dost thou sleep? 
Arise and answer for thy children’s sake! 

Thy Future calls thee with a manifold sound 
To crescent honours, splendours, victories vast ; 
Waken, O slumbering Mother, and be crowned, 
Who once wert empress of the sovereign Past. 


Imperial Delhi 


Imperial City! dowered with sovereign grace 
To thy renascent glory still there clings 
The splendid tragedy of ancient things, 
The regal woes of many a vanquished race; 
And memory’s tears are cold upon thy face 
E’en while thy heart’s returning gladness rings 
Loud on the sleep of thy forgotten kings, 
Who in thine arms sought Life’s last resting- 
place. 


Thy changing.kings and kingdoms pass away, 

The gorgeous legends of a bygone day, 

But thou dost still immutably remain 

Unbroken symbol of proud histories, 

Unageing priestess of old mysteries 

Before whose shrine the spells of Death are 
vain. 
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Leili 
The serpents are asleep among the poppies, 
The fireflies light the soundless panther’s way 
To tangled paths where shy gazeiles are 
straying, 
And parrot-plumes outshine the dying day. 
O soft! the lotus-buds upon the stream 
Are stirring like sweet maidens when they 
dream. 


A caste-mark on the azure brows of Heaven, 
The golden moon burns sacred, solemn, bright; 
The winds are dancing in the forest-temple, 
And swooning at the holy feet of Night; 
Hush! in the silence mystic voices sing 

And make the gods their incense-offering. 





How We Got Our Alphabet 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


latter used a wedge-shaped figure that 
must once have been the picture of a 
hand and, for the plural kata, 
“hands,” the same character followed 
by two upright strokes. The plural 
for. their word for “god” could be 
formed either by doubling its star-like 
character or by adding to it a certain 
number of marks. In Egyptian the 
dual number was expressed by doub- 
ling the sign or by adding to it two 
vertical strokes; the plural by three 
signs, or by adding three vertical 
strokes. Sometimes a collective noun 
was the result, as when, in the cunei- 
form, the emblem of a house with the 
plural strokes inside meant many 
houses or a town. 


Two Indian 
methods of in 
dicating the 
plural of sun. 


\ 


While it was to match the 
doubling of an ideogram by the doub- 
ling of a word in the spoken lan 
guage, as when khar, “hollow,” be- 
comes khar-khar, “hollows,” by being 
repeated. But the addition of two or 
three strokes is a different problem. 
They imply an indefinite number or 
“many,” and it is likely that their near- 
est parallel can be found in those 
words in various languages which 
form their plural by attaching a suffix 
which means a “multitude,” and so on. 
To their word for “man” the Chinese 
add a word kiai, meaning “whole” or 
“totality,” and so get a substitute for 
“men,” or mankind. Other nations add 
words signifying “class” or “crowd” to 
the singular to form the plural. Enough 
has been said to show that the study 
of picture-writing is not only an aid in 
the understanding of our written lan- 
guage but helps us in the study of our 
spoken language. 


Cas\ 
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DR. ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


College President at Thirty 
HEN the University of Chicago 
instals its new President, Robert 

Maynard Hutchins, on July 1, it will 
have the youngest head of any major 
university in the country. At the age 
of thirty Hutchins assumes the leader- 
ship of one of the largest and most 
heavily endowed schools of learning in 
the Middle West, succeeding Max 
Mason, who resigned last year to be- 
come director of the Division of Na- 
tural Sciences of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Hutchins, who is now dean of the 
Law School of Yale University, is 
climaxing one of the most brilliant 
careers in modern American education. 
Born in Brooklyn in 1899, he studied 
at Oberlin College for two years, leav- 
ing school at the outbreak of the war 
to enter the Ambulance Service of the 
Army. He served until 1919, and was 
with the Italian Army in 1919, when 
he was decorated by the Italian Gov- 
ernment for bravery under fire. 

His education after the war was re- 
sumed at Yale University, graduating 
in 1921. He later entered Yale Law 
School, graduating with high honors, 
and was for five years secretary of the 
University, teaching law at the same 
time. Among his outstanding accom- 
plishments at Yale was the establish- 
ing, with Dr. Milton C. Winternitz, 
dean of the Yale Medical School, of the 
Institute of Human Relations. 

In choosing a young man as its head, 
the University of Chicago repeats its 
own history. Its first President, Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, who was also a 
graduate and faculty member of Yale 
University, was only thirty-four years 
old when chosen President, 





Joan Lowell, Target of Critics. 


Literary War 

HEN Frederick A. Stokes, Presi- 

dent of the publishing house of 
the same name, and John McRae, head 
of the E. P. Dutton Company, last 
month announced that they would in 
the future submit no more books pub- 
lished by their firms for consideration 
by The Book-of-the-Month Club, they 
probably brought to a head, and at 
least presented to the public at large 
for the first time, the dissatisfaction 
which has been growing against the 
powerful Clubs, and Guilds, who pick 
one book a month for their thousands 
of readers as the outstanding book. 

Although Mr. McRae’s attack was 
provoked by the fact that the Book-of- 
the-Month had chosen Joan Lowell's 
Cradle of The Deep as its choice last 
month, in preference to Henry Wil- 
liamson’s The Pathway, a book pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton which he con- 
siders of far superior literary merit, 
he said that he has from the beginning 
been opposed to the Book-of-the-Month 
system, and similar ones, for distribu- 
ting books. Among his reasons are that 
by focusing attention and showering 
great publicity on a monthly choice, 
other worthwhile books published dur- 
ing the same period are totally eclipsed, 
and their authors lose public attention 
which they deserve. The Book-of-the- 
Month Club has about 100,000 sub- 
scribers, the Literary Guild perhaps 
70,000, and several similar clubs thou- 
sands more. 

To these charges the Book-of-the- 
Month officials reply that by presenting 
the choice of its five distinguished 
critics to many people it increases not 
only the appreciation of outstanding 
good books, but promotes the desire for 
reading in general. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 





Man has the power of progress 


Whither Mankind ? 


F all great speculative problems, 

none is more interesting to the 
scientist and the philosopher than 
man’s future in the light of his past 
and present. And such a subject as- 
sumed more general interest at the 
meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, because the 
entire panorama of man’s development 
was discussed by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
curator of the division of physical an- 
thropology at the National Museum in 
Washington, and one of the greatest of 
the world’s students of man. 

To those of us who feel that man has 
reached the apex of his development in 
our modern scientific age, Dr. Hrdlicka 
answers “no,” for man had been de- 
veloping, and will continue to do so for 
many centuries. But a small portion of 
man’s span hitherto has been outside 
of his infancy. According to present 
knowledge man can be said to have ex- 
isted 350,000 years, and of these 300,- 
000 years were spent in his evolution 
from infancy. Only since the last 
glacial invasion has he increased rap- 
idly, and in large numbers, and the 
most important part, his evolution was 
mental. 

For the future, man will progress in 
adaptation, refinement, and differenta- 
tion, with further refinement in the 
brain and nervous system, and a gen- 
eral greater effectiveness of the body. 
Because of an enlarging brain, the 
skull will be thinner, and the stature 
higher, while the face will proceed 
slowly to more refinement and char- 
acter. 

One of the soundest and safest proc- 
esses in further human evolution, Dr. 
Hrdlicka pointed out, will be by con- 
tinual enlightment of the masses, par- 
ticularly in all that is favorable and all 
that is unfavorable towards the evolu- 
tionary progress of man. 
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MILTON CROSS 


Medals for Perfect Speech 


ADIO announcing, by the recent 
award of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters gold medal for 
good diction on the air to Milton Cross, 
assumes the status of one of the arts. 
The award, the Academy points out, 
is given not only for perfect pronuncia- 
tion and enunciation of words, but also 
the manner in which they are used and 
the pleasing quality of their delivery. 
The Academy's companion medal for 
the best diction on the American stage 
was awarded to Julia Marlowe, for 
many years one of the leading expo- 
nents, with her husband, E. H. Soth- 
erp, of Shakespearean repertory in this 
country. 

The medal to Cross, who is the chief 
announcer of station WJZ, New York, 
indicates that large broadcasting com- 
panies now demand of their announcers 
more than average knowledge of the 
many subjects upon which the radio 
touches. 

Hamlin Garland, chairman of the 
committee of The Academy which made 
the award, announced that the scope of 
the competition would be widened next 
year, when honorable mentions will be 
given to radio announcers in all sec- 
tions of the country. For this purpose 
a nation-wide advisory committee is 
being organized of professors of public 
speaking, editors of magazines dealing 
with spoken English, and teachers of 
dramatic art. 

Cross, who came to the radio as a 
singer, is the second oldest radio an- 
nouncer in point of service, in the coun- 
try, and Las seen the radio evolve in 
seven years from what was considered 
a fad to a great industry. 


Elinor Smith and her plane. 


When Youth Takes to the Air 
HE rivalry between several women 
aviators to capture the duration 

record in the air, a record which has 

been boosted higher more than once in 
the last few months, is at least tempor- 
arily settled by the achievement of 

Miss Elinor Smith, 17-year old Long 

Island school girl, who on April 24 

kept her Bellanca monoplane in the 

air over twenty-six hours, beating by 
more than four hours the previous rec- 
ord set by Louise McPhetridge of Los 

Angeles. This is the second time that 

Miss Smith has set the record for dura- 

tion flights by women. 

Miss Smith's flight was regarded as 
all the more remarkable because during 
most of her time in the air she was 
obliged to keep the nose of her plane 
up in the air by using the stick, the 
stabilizer arrangement on the plane 
which automatically keeps it on an 
even keel having been out of order for 
most of the time. 


In spite of the handicap, Miss Smith 
finished the flight in good physical con- 
dition, reporting that she had even had 
time to read the most part of Mark 
Twain's Tom Sawyer Abroad while in 
the air. 


Not content with her aerial record, 
Miss Smith has already announced her 
intention of making preparations for 
a non-stop flight to Rome. 


Although the plane carried a sealed 
baragraph of the American Aeronauti- 
cal Association, to verify the duration 
in the air, Miss Smith will receive no 
official] recognition of her achievement, 
since existing aeronautical records 
make no provision for solo or women’s 
duration flights. 





SENATOR JAMES COUZENS 


Ten Millions for Children 


(44 O be used to promote the health, 
welfare, happiness and develop- 
ment of the children of Michigan, pri- 
marily, and elsewhere in the world” 
is the purpose of the trust fund of 
$10,000,000 which Senator James 
Couzens, of Detroit, is establishing. It 
will be known as the Children’s Fund 
of Michigan, and a clause in the be- 
quest stipulates that the entire sum 
must be spent within twenty-five years. 
The corporation to administer the 
fund will be headed by Dr. Hugo A. 
Freund, the Senator's personal physi- 
cian, and will include Frank Couzens, 
the Senator’s son; MacPherson Brown- 
ing, President of the Detroit and Se- 
curity Trust Company; William J. Nor- 
ton, executive secretary of the Detroit 
Community Fund, and Clarence E. Wil- 
cox, Detroit attorney. 

Although it is still too early to an- 
nounce all the lines of activity that 
are contemplated by the great fund, 
Dr. Freund has already announced that 
no research in the pure sciences will be 
attempted, nor will a building be 
erected to house its many functions. 

Its main purpose will be to assist and 
develop those agencies and institutions 
for child welfare which are already 
established, and to create new projects 
for the welfare of children supplement- 
ing the work already begun in well 
established organizations. Mental hy- 
giene and child guidance clinics will be 
encouraged; vocational and educational 
problems will receive attention; plans 
for properly supervised group recrea- 
tion will be assisted; and dietetic, hy- 
gienic, and other phases of child health 
will be investigated. = 




















—Darling in Cincinnati Enquirer. 
“Except in a purely advisory capacity, the 
President expects to remain in the 
background.” 


HROUGH nine years and five 

Congresses the American farmer 
has agitated for Federal legislation to 
“relieve” him. The income from the sale 
of his crops has been too low to pay his 
living expenses because he produces 
more than the domestic market can 
absorb, and the surplus has had to be 
sold abroad at the lower prices which 
prevail in foreign countries. At the 
same time foreign grain can be im- 
ported at these lower prices and Ameri- 
can buyers will therefore pay only the 
world price. Twice Congress has passed 
the McNary-Haugen Bill which would 
maintain domestic farm prices on sur- 
plus crops by assessing an “equaliza- 
tion fee” against all who produced 
more than a fixed quota. But the bill, 
chiefly on account of this fee, has been 
twice vetoed by President Coolidge, and 
would be vetoed again by President 
Hoover if submitted in the same form. 








Congress Meets to Re 


President Hoover Recommends Farm Board with $500,00 


The fee is “out.”” Now, however for 
the first time, the Administration is 
agreed that something definite must be 
done about it. The President was 
elected last fall on a platform that 
pledged him to call a special session of 
Congress to deal with the agricultural 
problem if it had not been disposed of 
in the regular session. 


The farmer’s day has come. On April 
15, the new 71st Congress met in spe- 
cial session at the call of the President, 
prepared to redeem the Republican 
party promises. The Administration 
Farm Bill, introduced at the second 
session, along with nearly a thousand 
others, is No. 1 on the House of Repre- 
sentatives docket. While the President 
and the party leaders have urged the 
necessity of limiting the special session 
to two main measures—farm relief and 
tariff revision — along with certain 
other emergency matters, Congress may 
run away with them and take action on 
several other bills before it adjourns 
this summer. 


The President’s Message 


President Hoover's first message to 
Congress was unprecedently short— 
only 1500 words—and outlined tersely 
what he wished accomplished in the 
special session. With respect to farm 
relief it was more negative than posi- 
tive. In three paragraphs he laid his 
finger on the causes of agricultural de- 
pression: the deflation of 1920, waste- 
ful marketing, specialization of crops, 
high railway rates, cheap foreign com- 
petition, expansion of marginal and re- 
claimed lands, increased local taxes, re- 
placing of work animals by machinery. 
“There being no disagreement as to 


The U.S. Senate 
Committee on Agri- 
culture in session to 
discuss details of 
the Farm Bill. At 
the head of the 
table is Chairman 
McNary. Other 
prominent figures 
are Senators Cap- 
per, Norris, Cara- 
way, Shipstead, 
Brookhart, Frazier 
and Heflin. The 
preponderance of 
Progressives helps 
to explain why the 
Committee has op- 
posed the President 
on the Debenture 


plan. 
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he was again intentionally vague. The mig" by t 
proposal was for a Federal Farm Board consis! 
“a great instrumentality clothed with suf a 
cient authority and resources to assist sles oe 
farmers to meet these problems, each upodbyote their 


its own merits.” The board is to reorgani 
the marketing system on “sounder and m 
stable and more economic lines.” It will assig 
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ry other 
sal, besid 


in creating and sustaining farmer-owned anfp™8¢S» 4 Te 
farmer-controlled agencies for providing ade” Loans | 
quate warehousing facilities; will advang dan 
working capital against stored commoditie at 
make loans for purchase and orderly marke a: chee 
ing of crop surpluses; create clearing hous ae he ' 
for perishable product; investigate eve om A 
field of economic betterment for the farm r “ ng 
The President insisted that there should oy. 
. h advisory 
no fee or tax imposed on the farmer, a it with. 
that no governmental agency should engag ma ‘ wae 
in buying, selling, or price-fixing. No actif No s E 
ities should be set in motion, furthermorg”'° *P' 
" ag : : Bt those n 

that will result in increasing the surplus pn 
‘ r heat, corn. 
duction, as such will defeat any plans @ ve 
relief iry produ 
- palties ar 
With regard to the tariff, Mr. Hoovdiyee, or m 
called for “an effective tariff upon agricilfhtes in far 
tural product that will compensate the farmfhn as to | 
er’s higher costs and standards of livingfhor of the 
For other industries, there have been It for mi 
nomic shifts necessitating a readjustment @ors on th 


some of the tariff schedules. On the “whd 
he thinks that the Fordney-McCumber tari 
Law of 1922 has worked well. The test 
necessity for revision should be whethd 


ricultural 
re stable 
mers. 


there has been a substantial slackening T 
activity in an industry during the past fegThe Hous: 
years, with consequent unemployment. Tarifst day. T 
policy should also consider our trade relahded to giv 
tions with other countries. The Tariff ComBasures we 


mission should be reorganized to comm 
the services of men of broad attainment 
and it should be enabled to make its rece 
mendations to the President for changes! 
rates under the flexible feature of the 
more promptly. 

Apart from agriculture and tariff, the ¢ 
legislation the President specifically 
mended at this session was reapportionme 
of the House of Representatives, suspens 
of the national origins clause of the Im 
gration Law, and “some minor administt 
tive authorizations,” presumably meant Gt subsidy 
cover provision for the 1930 Census. He alfplus. It y 
said the Government has a special manddfitketing 0 
for further development of inland wate of the « 
to aid farm relief. to one 
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Reem Pledge to Farmers 


$500,000 Loan Fund, but Demands Elimination of Debenture Plan 


ne of methi The House Farm Bill, introduced by 
n be genewfhairman Haugen of the Agriculture Com- 
~ Kittee (now converted to a more conserva- 
bill), followed very closely the plan sug- 
sted by the President. The Farm Board 
consist of a chairman and five other 
mbers appointed by the President, with 
Secretary of Agriculture ez officio. Their 
ries are to be $12,000, and they are to 
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» each up their full time to the work. Their 
) reorganiafirms shall be six years, with two expiring 
er and mongery other year. It shall have at its dis- 
It will assiggpsal, besides necessary administrative ex- 
-owned angnses, @ revolving loan fund of $500,000,- 
oviding adept Loans will bear 6 per cent interest and 


be paid back into the fund. The Board 
be authorized to make loans to any re- 
sible cooperative marketing organization 
the various purposes mentioned in the 
esident’s message, and also to insure com- 
bdities against losses from price decline. It 
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ommoditie 
erly marke 
aring housg 
igate ev 


ype all invite farmers’ organizations to estab- 
re should @) advisory committees for each commodity 
farmer, ’ 


t with. These committees will advise 
hen a surplus emergency exists in a given 
pp. No specific commodities are mentioned, 
t those most often discussed have been 
heat, corn, and other grains, live stock, 
iry products, cotton, and tobacco. Heavy 
malties are placed upon any official, em- 
Mr. Hoovdbyee, or marketing association which spec- 
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pon agricii&tes in farm products or divulges informa- 
ite the farmfin as to prices, markets, ete. The whole 
: . livingfhor of the bill will be to make it more dif- 
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the past f House bill had plain sailing from the 
yment. Tarigst day. Twenty or more amendments in- 
+ trade relatded to give the farmer more radical relief 


Tariff 


sures were promptly squelched by the 
to comm 


ministration majority, and the bill went 


attainmeniffing through by a 367 to 34 vote—much 
ke its recomher than the previous margins for Mc- 
r changes @ry-Haugenism. In the Senate, however, 
e of the lig? Farm Bloc is better organized. The Agri- 


tural Committee, under the chairmanship 


riff, the oj Senator McNary, wrote into it a clause 
ically. recampled the “export debenture plan” which 
pportionme mediately became the center of all the con- 
s, suspensi@gt that had once raged around the equaliza- 


of the Imm™m fee. 


r administ@fhe debenture plan is in effect a Govern- 
ly meant Gt subsidy to the farmer who has a crop 
nsus. He alffplus. It proposes to give each farmer or 
cial mand@irketing organization which exports grain 


nd wate of the country a debenture or bounty 


to one half of the import tariff on that 


commodity. Thus, if a man has 1000 
bushels of wheat to sell abroad, he 
would receive in addition to the price 
in the foreign market a sum of 21 cents 
per bushel, as the present tariff on 
wheat is 42 cents, or a total of $210. 
The payment would not be made in 
cash, however, but in a certificate which 
can be used only in payment of cus- 
toms duties on imports. Naturally few 
farmers are engaged in importing auto- 
mobiles, farm machinery, or clothing 
from abroad. They would therefore 
have to sell their debentures to com- 
mercial importers, who would of course 
demand a discount—say ten to fifteen 
per cent. Thus the farmer would get 
only $175 or $180 for his debentures. 
While it would not be a cash payment 
from the Treasury, it would keep that 
much out of the tariff revenues of the 
Government, at an estimated cost of 
$140,000,000 or more a year. The as- 
sumption is that by creating a scarcity 
through stimulating exports, the domes- 
tic price would rise above the world 
price by the amount of the debenture, 
ie., if wheat were $1.50 a bushel at 
Liverpool, the American farmer could 
sell wheat in America for $1.71. 
President Hoover, in a letter to Sen- 
ator McNary while the bill was still 
in committee, stated in no uncertain 
terms that he was opposed to the de- 
benture plan on ten points: (1) It 
amounts to a subsidy. (2) It would be 
a gigantic gift from the Government 
to dealers and speculators by raising 
prices. (3) If any fraction of the in- 
creased price did get back to the farm- 
er, it would again stimulate overpro- 
duction, and eventually depress world 
prices. (4) It would disturb the diversi- 
fication of crops. (5) While the bill 
provides that the debenture plan shall 
be installed at the discretion of the 
Farm Board, the tendency would be to 
use it constantly. (6) It would give a 
premium to manipulators of the export 
market. (7) It would necessitate a re- 
vision of the import tariffs. (8) It 
would be a form of “dumping” and 
would lead to reprisals by other na- 
tions. (9) It would raise live stock feed 
prices above those abroad. (10) It 
would require a substantial increase in 
taxes to make up for the loss in tariff 
revenues. On the whole, the President 
thought the plan would not benefit the 
farmer to anything like the amount an- 
ticipated, and would bring in its train 
many other evils. His opinions were 
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—Dvyle in Philadelphia Record. 
WILL HE MAKE IT OR BREAK IT? 


backed by reports from Secretary Mel- 
lon, Secretary Hyde, and Secretary 
Lamont. 

But the President’s opposition did 
not shake the Senate farm leaders. The 
Agricultural Committee reported the 
bill with the debenture plan favorably, 
and it was apparent that a violent con- 
flict is in store before the bill can get 
through the upper house. Senator 
Borah and several Democratic leaders 
are said to favor the bill, as well as 
such insurgents as Norris, Frazier, 
Brookhart, etc. It is clear from what 
the President has said that he will veto 
any farm bill containing the debenture 
plan, and the Farm Bloc may decide to 
eliminate it rather than risk the loss of 
any legislation. The debenture has been 
favored for many years by the Na- 
tional Grange, but is not supported by 
the Farm Bureau Federation. The 
President in his message pled for more 
harmony between the farm bodies 
themselves as to aconstructive program. 

The Administration plan, which will 
probably eventually come through, 
while it will certainly improve condi- 
tions in the long run, will not do it this 
spring. Agriculture is in for a long pe- 
riod of convalescence at best, and the 
fixed idea of many farmers has been 
immediate aid from the Government 
that would get him out of bankruptcy 
at one stroke. In Kansas today there 
are over 40,000,000 bushels of last 
year’s wheat surplus in storage. In 
three months the new crop will be com- 
ing in, and there is no place to store it. 
This is the sort of problem that has 
led to the present emergency. The 
President's plan is economically sound, 
but the Middle West will not be satis- 
fied with it. 


(Detailed discussion of the Tariff 
Bill will be reserved till the neat 
issue.) 
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American Proposal Simplifies Naval Reduction 


HE cloud of pessimism which has 

surrounded the vexed question of 
naval disarmament sinee the failure of 
the Geneva three-power conference in 
1927 has been partially dispelled by a 
frank and practical statement of the 
position of the United States at the 
present session of the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission of the League of 
Nations, by Hugh S. Gibson, Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium and head of the Ameri- 
can delegation at Geneva. 


It will be remembered that the 1927 
conference was called by President 
Coolidge in the hope that the principal 
naval powers would be able to reach 
some agreement by direct negotiation. 
France and Italy declined to take part. 
Japan was present chiefly in the role 
of spectator. Great Britain and 
Ameriea reached a deadlock over the 
question of cruisers, Great Britain de- 
manding a large number of small cruis- 
ers of 6,000 tons and less to protect 
her long trade routes, while the United 
States wants fewer and larger cruisers 
up to 10,000 tons because of her fewer 
naval bases and necessity for long 
cruising radius. This fundamental dis- 
agreement still persists, but since then 
several events have served only to com- 
plicate matters. An attempted accord 
between England and France ignoring 
American needs was rejected by 
America when its terms leaked to the 
press. The Kellogg-Briand Treaty for 
the renunciation of war was adopted by 
all the major nations of the world and 
is now being rapidly ratified by the 
powers. The U.S. Congress passed a 
bill authorizing the construction of 
fifteen 10,000-ton cruisers, placing this 
country in a strong position for bar- 
gaining with the other powers. Sug- 
gestions for further direct conferences 
between America and Great Britain 
have so far come to naught because of 
political uncertainty in the two nations. 
Now, however, with the Hoover Admin- 
istration getting its hands on the throt- 
tle, America has again taken the initia- 
tive. 


Meanwhile for several years past the 
League of Nations Disarmament Sec- 
tion has been holding preliminary 
meetings at intervals to prepare a 
working program for a world confer- 
ence including sea, land, and air arma- 
ments. The latest of these sessions be- 
gan at Geneva April 15, under the 
presidency of Johnkeer J. Loudon of 
the Netherlands, with the United 
States participating unofficially as in 





AMBASSADOR HUGH S. GIBSON 


the past. The conference marked time 
until the Americans should make their 
proposals. The delegation of Soviet 
Russia, headed by Maxim Litvinoff, 
their acting Foreign Minister, repeated 
its proposals for universal reduction. 
They advocated that 10,000 tons be 
made the maximum limit for all battle- 
ships as well as cruisers; the abolition 
of all aircraft carriers and fighting 
planes or dirigibles; and a sliding scale 
or reduction for both armies and navies 
whereby the strongest power would re- 
duce their armaments by half, the 
weaker ones by a third or a fourth. 
They got the usual cold shoulder from 
the delegates, especially Lord Cushen- 
dun, head of the British delegation, and 
consideration of the Russian proposals 
was indefinitely postponed. 


Then came Gibson. His address de- 
livered on April 22 was an admirably 
straight-forward statement. The Ameri- 
can Government wants prompt and 
radical cuts in all categories of naval 
vessels, he said. It wants to get rid of 
the whole idea of merely extending the 
Washington Conference Agreement by 
limitation of future construction, and 
to make possible a drastic reduction in 
existing navies. It is prepared to agree 
to any horizontal reduction of tonnage 
in all classes, i.e., a reduction that 
would preserve the 5-5-3 ratio of Wash- 
ington but with lower limits would be 
just as safe from a protective stand- 
point as the present navies. It still 
believes that the simplest, fairest, and 
most practical method is that of limita- 
tion of tonnage by categories (setting 
a total for cruisers, submarines, etc., 
allowing each nation to build whatever 


it needs within those limits—the same 
plan that the British refused to accept 
in 1927). But since this unmodified 
plan is opposed by some nations, the 
United States is willing to seek com- 
promise solutions. ; 


In previous sessions of the Prepara- 
tory Commission the French delegation 
urged a plan of setting a total “global” 
tonnage (for all nations). Fixed per- 
centages of this would then be assigned 
to each nation, and these percentages 
would then be divided among the vari- 
ous categories of ships according to 
totals to be agreed upon for each cate- 
gory. The United States is in sympathy 
with the French proposal as a basis of 
discussion. But tonnage alone has been 
found to be impracticable as a measur- 
ing stick for relative naval strength. 
The United States suggests therefore 
that a formula be arrived at which 
would consider other factors for esti- 
mating “equivalent values” in ships, 
such as age, speed, unit displacement, 
and caliber of guns. 


This formula was immediately recog- 
nized by every one as the heart of the 
American proposal. Mr. Gibson stated 
that the Government had studied this 
question carefully and would have fig- 
ures ready to submit at the proper time. 
For the present it is only necessary to 
agree on the principle. The actual rat- 
ing scale could be made by a group 
of admirals from each nation, who have 
in all previous discussions become en- 
tangled in political and other consid- 
erations. Once a satisfactory index 
number had been adopted by the tech- 
nical men, its application to each navy 
could be made by civilians. 


To explain how the formula would 
work, let us take a hypothetical case of 
cruisers. A new 10,000-ton cruiser with 
eight 8-inch guns, for instance, might 
be accepted as standard and given a 
rating of 100. A 6,000-ton cruiser with 
six 6-inch guns would have a rating 
of 60 if tonnage alone were considered. 
But, making certain reductions for the 
caliber and number of its guns, it might 
have let us say, a rating of 52. Suppose, 
in addition, that the 10,000 ton cruiser 
had a speed of 32 knots an hour, while 
the 6,000-ton cruiser had but 27 knots. 
A further adjustment would be made 
for this factor, and the index number 
of the smaller cruiser might be reduced 
to 45. Suppose, again, that the small 


(Concluded on Page 24) 
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How Rock Thunder died in flames 





“AS I have often said, we Indians were utterly 

dependent on our feet for our very lives. In 
all my boyhood experience no incident illustrates 
this so well as the death of Rock Thunder—one of 
our greatest Blackfoot warriors. 


“He was wounded in a battle with the Crees. It 
was only a severed sinew in his foot but it might as 
well have been more serious because he slowed down 
the speed of our whole party—and our food was run- 
ning low. Not only that, but we had to get out 
of the mountains before the Crees attacked again. 


“He begged us to build him a pyre and finally 
our warriors consented. They gathered logs and 







The Pontiac. Stylish light grey, 
khaki or white, with snappy- 
looking dark grey ‘‘saddle.’’ 


The Relay. Rubber cleats on 
soles will accustom your feet 


to football shoes 


to save his tribe’ 





Told by 
Buffalo Child Long Lance 


Blackfoot Indian Chief. 
Trick rider for Buffalo 
Bill. Captain, World War 
(wounded, decorated). 
Author of ‘‘Long Lance.”’ 














brush and he took his seat in the middle 
of the pile. With his own flints he lighted 
the brush beneath him. Thus he perished 
as a true stoic, chanting his death song— 
and the only movement he made was to run the 
back of his hand once over his forehead—to keep 
the sweat from running into his eyes. 

“The Americans of today live far different lives 
than we did—the earlier Americans. Yet I believe 
that sturdiness of foot and leg, developed in child- 
hood, is as important to your general health as it 
was to our very lives. 

“This object I believe is best attained by the 


wearing of canvas rubber-soled shoes 
— whenever and wherever possible.”’ hy y 

AST March, Chief Long Lance, wearing a pair of 

Goodrich Sport Shoes, beat a seven-dog team of 

huskies by two miles in a fourteen-mile run through the 
ice and snow-crust of Northern Canada. Then he left 
them by the stove to dry and found them “good ag 
ever” in the morning! 

Demand Goodrich Sport Shoes by name. Otherwise 
how can you be sure of getting the best that Indian Lore 
and modern science offer you? You'll be amazed how 
much style can be built into such sturdy canvas rubber- 
soled shoes! The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich Rubber 


Company, Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


Goodri ch** Sport Shoes 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Germans and Allies Deadlock with Reparations Offers far Apart; Mexican Rebels Sue for Mercy; 


The Reparations Commission 


FTER two months of apparently 

fruitless negotiations, the Allied 
representatives meeting at Paris got 
together on a proposition to present to 
Germany, and made public for the first 
time their “minimum demands” as to 
the total and the annuities of Germany's 
obligation. The figures were submitted 
by Chairman Owen D. Young, who was 
mainly responsible for having brought 
the French anr German totals within 
hailing distance of each other. Under 
it the annuities would begin at 1,900,- 
000,000 gold marks ($432,000,000), 
rising gradually to a maximum of 2,- 
400,000,000 ($576,000,000) at the end 
of 37 years. From that time on until 
the 58th year, it would go back to the 
original figures. The cause of this divi- 
sion is that about half of the annuity 
would be devoted during the 37-year 
period to the payment of repairs for 
damages in France, Belgium, and Italy, 
the balance to the payment of inter- 
allied war debts. For the last 21 years, 
all payments will go to the debts and 
will exactly equal ultimately the an- 
nual amounts owed to the United States 
by the various powers. The figures for 
reparations for war damage were less 
than half of what France and Belgium 
originally estimated as necessary to re- 
store the devastated regions. The 


“present value” of the Allied demand, 
that is, assuming the annual payments 
to represent a 5 per cent interest rate 
with 1 per cent for amortization of 
principal, would bé approximately 40,- 
000,000,000 marks or about $9,600,- 
000,000. 





—Sykes in Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
LOW TIDE ONCE AGAIN 


Gomez Still Controls Venezuela 


Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, head of the 
German delegation, countered with his 
usual pessimism and objections. After 
consultation with Berlin, he presented 
Germany’s best offer — 1,650,000,000 
marks a year ($396,000,000) for only 
37 years, or a cash value of about $6,- 
160,000,000. Thus the German offer is 
less than two thirds of what the Allies 
demanded. It is almost exactly equiva- 
lent to the amount of the Allied debts 
to the United States, leaving not a 
pfennig for reparations. Dr. Schacht 
furthermore proposed conditions of a 
political nature which the Allied dele- 
gates had no authority to consider. Be- 
cause Germany has been deprived of 
access to large supplies of raw mate- 
rials, she will not guarantee even the 
small payments she proposed unless her 
former colonies in Africa are returned, 
along with control of the Saar basin 
and Upper Silesia, the great coal and 
iron districts taken from her by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The Allied delegates, vexed by Ger- 
many’s recalcitrance, were on the point 
of breaking off all negotiations, when a 
sobering event happened. Lord Revel- 
stoke, one of the leading British dele- 
gates, who had been chairman of the 
subcommittee that was considering the 
German offer, died suddenly of heart 
failure at his Paris hotel. Lord Revel- 
stoke was the senior member of the 
great British banking family of Baring, 
and occupied a position in England 
comparable to that of Pierpont Morgan 
in America. He had been one of the 
ablest and most faithful members of 
the experts’ commission, and had been 
warned by his physicians not to under- 
take so strenuous a job again. 

After a recess, during which Chair- 
man Young labored with Schacht to get 
him to modify what amounted practic- 
ally to a German ultimatum, the Com- 
mission began drafting a final report, 
presumably that no agreement could be 
reached. Schacht is blamed by the Al- 
lies and even by moderate opinion in 
Berlin for allowing the conference to 
break down, although his courage is 
admitted. It is considered possible that 
he may yield to general opinion and re- 
vise his offers at the last minute to al- 
low a continuance of the parley. If the 
result is a satlemate, Germany will 
continue to make her present payments 
under the Dawes Plan, of 2,500,000,- 
000 marks a year, which are consider- 





Lord Revelstoke, British Reparations Delegate 
Who Died Suddenly at Paris 


ably larger than even the new Allied 
demands. The Dawes Plan however, 
contains a safeguard for Germany in 
the “transfer” clause, by which a por- 
tion of the annuities may be remitted in 
ease of serious economic depression in 
Germany. 

The position of the United States 
was indicated in a recent note from 
Washington in which President Hoover 
and Secretaries Mellon and Stimson de- 
clined to abandon America’s claim to 
recover the costs of her army of occu- 
pation, amounting to about $290,000,- 
000. 


The Mexican Rebellion 


The latest revolution in Mexico's 
long history is as good as over, crushed 
this time by a central government 
stronger than any since the days of 
Diaz. General Juan A. Almazan, bril- 
liant young field commander of the 
Federal forces, has covered himself 
with glory in the two months’ campaign 
which ousted the rebels from strong- 
hold after stronghold in central, north- 
ern, and western Mexico. The turning 
point of the rebellion may be said to 
have occurred at Jiminez, an important 
railroad center in southwestern Chi- 
huahua, some distance to the northeast 
of Torreon. Here the rebels, under 
General Jose Gonzalo Escobar, made 
their chief stand. After two days of 
hand-to-hand fighting through the town, 
the rebels were driven out and fied, 
only to be overtaken by the Federal 
cavalry at the bridge of La Reforma, 
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twelve miles northward. Then ensued 
what is described as the bloodiest hour 
in Mexican revolutionary history. The 
trains of the rebels were assaulted by 
co'umns of horsemen from both sides 
while airplanes bombed them from 
overhead. More than 1000 rebels were 
left dead upon the field. 

From that point the debacle was 
swift. The rebels abandoned Juarez, 
which they had held for weeks; gave 
up their siege of Naco, on the Arizona 
border, where they had attacked a 
slender Federal garrison; were driven 
northward out of Sinaloa on the west 
coast, and westward out of Chihuahua. 
Only their original mountain strong- 
hold of Sonora was left, and Almazan 
pushed 20,000 men through the moun- 
tain passes for a last mopping up. Sev- 
eral of the important rebel leaders, in- 
cluding Francisco Manzo and Francisco 
Urbalejo, Yaqui chief, have taken 
refuge across the American border. 
Escobar, Topete, and Cruz, the prin- 
cipal rebel generals remaining, will 
probably soon follow. The American 
authorities are continuing their tradi- 
tional policy of declining to extradite 
the rebel chiefs. Some of the Sonora 
belligerents have offered to lay down 
their arms if their lives are spared, but 
President Portes Gil replied that their 
surrender must be unconditional and 
the leaders must stand trial for initiat- 
ing the revolt. Junior officers and com- 
mon soldiers will probably be granted 


amnesty. 


———— 





GENERAL JUAN V. GOMEZ 
Dictator of Venezuela. 


JoTpr / May 1/. 1929 





The Gil-Calles government, once 
more on top, has made overtures, mean- 
while to the religious rebels in the state 
of Jalisco. Aviators dropped proclam- 
mations offering to allow priests to re- 
sume services in parish churches pro- 
vided they would notify the mayors of 
their towns. Thus the government is 
adopting a more conciliatory policy 
toward the disaffected Catholics. Portes 
Gil has also made an appeal for an 
educational temperance campaign with 
the object of gradually eliminating al- 
coholic liquor without drastic prohibi- 
tion laws. His pln has the approval of 
the best elements of the nation, and is 
believed to have excellent chances of 
success, 


Venezuela’s Dictator 


Reports coming out of Venezuela for 
the last few months have indicated a 
serious state of unrest against the ty- 
ranny of Juan Vincente Gomez, the 
elderly President who has been virtual 
dictator of the republic for twenty-one 
years. Gomez is an able man who has 
kept himself in power by improving 
economic conditions for foreign inves- 
tors, building good roads, and other 
struction measures, on the other hand, 
he has stringently censored the press, 
imprisoned political opponents and 
confiscated their property, installed his 
relatives in seats of government, and 
lives in despotic luxury on his estate 
at Maracay, some seventy miles from 
Caracas. Sporadic uprisings of stu- 
dents at the University of Caracas 
and at Puerto Cabello have been 
crushed with an iron hand. Thousands 
of husky young men have been con- 
scripted into the national army to pro- 
tect Gomez against a possible revolu- 
tion. In an Associated Press statement 
Gomez declared that “all was calm in 
Venezuela,” and that conditions were 
never better. 


The present unrest preceded the first 
election in many years, held on April 
19. The President is elected by the 
National Congress, which is completely 
controlled by the dictator. The consti- 
tution prohibits any President from 
standing for reelection while in office. 
The Congress choose a Gomez hench- 
man, Juan B. Perez, chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, as president for 
fifteen days, and it is expected that 
Gomez will then execute @ coup and 
return to office. Many citizens who 
have no love for the Gomez regime 
fear that anarchy would follow its fall. 
The most likely potential leader of a 
revolt is General Perez Soto, governor 
of the great province of Maracaibo, 
where is concentrated most of Vene- 
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General Almazan (left), Movie Hero Mexican 
Commander-in-Chief Greeting General 
Mosley, U.S.A. at Juarez 


zuela’s oil industry which has made it 
in recent years the second largest oil- 
exporting country in the world. Soto is 
said to be as arrogant a dictator as 
Gomez. 


Foreign Notes 


The new British budget, proposed in the 
House of Commons by Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Winston Churchill, and generally 
considered a bid for votes for the Conserva- 
tive Government in the coming election, nas 
eliminated the tax on tea. Because the Eng- 
lish are so universally strong tea-drinkers, 
this is a popular measure and will save the 
taxpayers, high and low alike, about $30,- 
000,000 annually. The tax has been levied 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth and be- 
came one of the principal sources of dis- 
content in the American colonies preceding 
the Revolution. The Boston Tea Party was 
one method of retaliation adopted by the 
colonists. 

. . > 

Monsignor Ignaz Seipel, the Catholic 
priest who has been twice Chancellor af 
Austria in the past eight years, resigned re- 
cently because his policies in the Parliament 
have been blocked by the Communist minor 
ity. The Catholic Party has also been ham- 
pered by the demands of the Pan-Germans 
who want an “Anschluss” or union with 
Germany. Seipel may be created a cardinal 
by Pope Pius. President Wilhelm Miklas 
called Dr. Otto Ender, governor of Vorar!l- 
berg, to form a new cabinet after two weeks 
of fruitless effort to reach a harmonioys solu 
tion. Ender is also an active clerical and wil! 
probably carry on Seipel’s general policies. 

> > * 


King George V issued a public statement 
of gratitude for his recovery which set at rest 
all fears that he would be unable to resume 
the duties of the monarchy and that the 
Prince of Wales would have to be appointed 
Regent. The King expects to return shortly 
to Windsor and to be strong enough to per- 
form his duties during the coming elections. 
In the next issue of The Scholastic, there will 
be published a comprehensive article on the 
English election. 
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The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


Hoover Tells Associated Press Law Must be Respected; “I’m Alone’ Case to be Arbitrated; 


President Pleads for Law 


RESIDENT HERBERT HOOV- 

ER, in his first public address since 
his inauguration, delivered at the an- 
nual meeting of the Associated Press in 
New York City, chose the problem of 
crime and disrespect for law as the 
subject of an earnest appeal to the 
people of the United States. Law en- 
forcement is “the dominant issue” for 
the whole nation at this moment, he 
feels: 

“A surprising number of our people, other- 
wise of responsibility in the community, have 
drifted into the extraordinary notion that 
laws are made for those who choose to obey 
them. And in addition, our law enforcement 
machinery is suffering from many infirmi- 
ties arising out of its technicalities, its cri- 
cumlocutions, its involved procedures, and 
too often, I regret, from inefficient and de- 
linquent officials.” 

The President, in analyzing the 
causes of the widespread disrepute of 
law, declared that prohibition was not 
the main source of lawlessness. Less 
than 8 per cent of the convictions for 
felonies last year could be traced di- 
rectly to the dry act. 

Mr. Hoover declined to whitewash 
the American crime record. He pointed 
out that more than 9,000 human beings 
are murdered in the United States an- 
nually, with less than half as many 
arrests and only about one-sixth con- 
victed. Twenty times as many people 
in proportion to population are lawless- 
ly killed in the United States as in 
Great Britain, and at least fifty times 
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Mellon’s Fitness Upheld 


as many robberies are committed. Life 
and property are relatively more un- 
safe here than in any other civilized 
country in the world. 

The aim of the Hoover Administra- 
tion will be to strengthen the law en- 
forcement agencies by steady pressure 
rather than by violent attacks, Candi- 
dates for enforcement posts will be 
subject to strictest scrutiny. He is at 
work on the personnel of the commis- 
sion he has proposed to appoint to 
study law enforcement, but is taking 
all the time needed to get the best men. 


Prohibition Will Not Down 


Despite the President’s plea, prohi- 
bition continued to be the main source 
of publicity on the law enforcement 
question. In the notorious I’m Alone 
ease (Schol., April 13), Vincent Mas- 
sey, Canadian Minister, and Secretary 
of State Stimson have exchanged sev- 
eral notes, which though conciliatory, 
have disclosed that the United States 
and Canada are very far from agree- 
ment both as to the facts of the inci- 
dent and to rights under international 
law. Great Britain is backing Canada 
at every point. Mr. Stimson has agreed 
to submit the case to arbitration by a 
commission composed of one American 
and one Canadian member (probably 
Supreme Court justices) and one rep- 
resentative of a neutral maritime na- 
tion. The Canadian owners will file 
suit for more than $100,000 damages. 

The P. W. Chapman Company, new 


President Hoover, 
as he spoke his plea 
for law observance 
at the Associated 
Press Luncheon, in 
the Waldorf-As- 
toria. The “A.P.” 
is dn organization 
of more than 1250 
newspapers for 
more efficient news 
distribution. At Mr. 
Hoover's right is 
Adolf Ochs of the 
New York Times, 
at his left Frank 
Noyes, president of 
the A.P. 





—Thiele for N.E.A. Service. 
GOING TO THE BOTTOM OF THINGS 


owners of the former U. S. liner Levia- 
than and other Government ships, have 
announced that liquor will be sold on 
these ships in future when outside the 
twelve-mile American limit. This has 
aroused a storm of objection from both 
dries and wets. Representative LaGuar- 
dia, a New York wet, protested to 
Secretary Mellon that the prohibition 
law should be enforced with equal 
strictness on the Leviathan as on any 
U. S. territory. A large number of bills 
were offered in Congress as soon as the 
extra session opened, affecting the pro- 
hibition laws, but there is little likeli- 
hood of any action upon them this 
spring. The chorus of opposition to the 
Jones Law continues, and Mrs. Mabel 
Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of enforcement has is- 
sued orders to Federal attorneys to use 
discretion in applying it, and to prose- 
cute under it only in “strong cases in- 
volving commercialism.” 


Presidential Nominations 


The legal status of Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon is still a moot ques- 
tion. President Hoover, it will be re- 
membered, did not send his name to the 
Senate for confirmation on Inaugura- 
tion Day because he was a holdover 
from the Coolidge Cabinet. Senator 
McKellar (Dem.) of Tennessee intro- 
duced a resolution asking whether this 
was constitutional, and also two other 
questions: (1) Whether Mr. Mellon 
was disqualified: from holding the Sec- 
retaryship (ander which -the Prohibi- 
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tion Law is enforced) because he had 
once owned stock in a distillery; (2) 
whether he was disqualified because of 
a law more than a century old which 
prohibits the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
from being “directly or indirectly in- 
terested” in carrying on the business of 
trade or commerce.” Mr. Mellon sub- 
mitted to the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee a statement that he had disposed of 
all his distillery stock, and resigned all 
his directorships before taking office in 
1921, and that while he still held large 
blocks of stock in the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, the Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, and other big companies, it 
was less than a majority of the voting 
stock. Attorney General Mitchell sub- 
mitted a brief citing more than 200 
precedents to show that reappoint- 
ments of holdovers do not require con- 
firmation. The. Judiciary Committee at 
once decided this matter in Mr. Mel- 
lon’s favor, and also the question of his 
whiskey interests. On the matter of 
“indirect interest- in business,” how- 
ever, insurgent members, particularly 
Senator Norris, objected, and the com- 
mittee has so far reached no decision. 
From a legal standpoint, the McKellar 
resolution would appear to be _hair- 
splitting, and there is little doubt that 
the resolution will never get by the 
Senate. 

Other important appointments to 
Federal offices made by President 
Hoover include: 

James C. Rhoads, a Philadelphia banker 
and president of the Indian Rights Associa- 


tion, to be Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
succeeding Charles J. Burke, resigned. 

Julius Klein, of California, former Chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and leading Hoover lieutenant, to 
be Assistant Secretary of Commerce succeed- 
ing Postmaster-General Brown. 


May li. 1929 
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The women's delega- 
tion in the new House 
of Representatives, 
largest on record. Seven 
of the eight are shown 
here. Front row (left 
to right): Mrs. Old- 
field (Akansas), Mrs. 
Rogers (Massachu- 
setts), Mrs. Pratt 
(New York), who re- 
cently presided in the 
House for a short time, 
and Mrs. McCormick 
(Illinois). Back row: 
Mrs. Owen (Florida), 
Mrs. Norton (New 
Jersey), Mrs. Kahn 
(California). Mrs. 
Langley of Kentucky 
was ill when the pic- 
ture was taken. 


Sanford Bates, Commissioner of Correc- 
tions of Massachusetts, to be Superintendent 
of Federal Prisons in the Department of 
Justice. 

Joseph M. Dixon, former Governor of 
Montana, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Lawrence Judd, of Honolulu, to be 
Governor of Hawaii, succeeding Wallace H. 
Farrington. 

Irvine L. Lenroot, 
Wisconsin, to be a judge of the U. 
of Customs Appeals. 

A large number of circuit and Federal 
judgeships, including former Secretary of the 
Navy Curtis D. Wilbur, brother of Secretary 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, in a California district. 


former Senator from 
S. Court 


Most of these have been or will be 
confirmed by the Senate without oppo- 
sition, though a fight is expected on 
Lenroot, one of the unconfirmed Cool- 
idge appointees, because of his alleged 
lobbying for the power trust. 


Tammany Chooses Curry 


The controversy over who should 
succeed Judge George Olvany as leader 
of Tammany Hall, the famous Demo- 
cratic organization of New York City, 
was finally settled by the election of 
John F. Curry, one of the thirty-five 
assembly district leaders of the “Wig- 
wam,” and a former Controller of the 
city. His choice marks a definite re- 
turn to the old idea of centering the 
Tammany authority in local leaders 
who have come up from the ranks. Cur- 
ry has always been indefatigable in 
securing jobs and supplying relief to 
his constituents, which are favorite 
methods of ward bosses. His election 
is also a symbol of the passing from 
direct influence in the organization of 
Former Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
Democratic Presidential candidate last 
fall, and the growing ascendancy of 
James J. Walker, the fashion-plate 


De puolisnec 2 COMMPIehensVve arc OF The 
English election. 
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mayor of New York City. Curry im- 
mediately announced his support of 
Walker, whose renomination for the 
mayoralty is assured, Walker's prestige 
has also been vastly increased by his 
championship of the five-cent subway 
and clevated fare, which was recently 
upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court in 
denying the right of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company to charge a 
seven-cent fare. 


Government Notes 


The U. S. Supreme Court denied a rehear- 
ing to Harry F. Sinclair, oil man convicted 
of contempt of the Senate, and no other tech- 
nicality can now prevent his serving his 
three-months sentence in the District of Co- 
lumbia jail (Schol., April 27). 

' . : 

The new reduced-size paper currency 
which Secretary Mellon approved nearly two 
years ago will be placed in circulation about 
July 1. The Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing has been engaged in the tremendous task 
for many months. It will not be possible at 
first to issue the new bills in larger denom- 
inations than $20. 

% . * 


Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, attacked Charles 
E. Mitchell, president of the National City 
Bank for his action during the recent stock 
market flurry in extending further loans to 
brokers to keep up the inflated market. He 
demanded his resignation from the Board of 
Governors of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank. A strong effort will probably be made 
in the extra session of Congress to start an 
investigation into stock speculation and to 
put a government curb on unlimited credit 
in Wall Street. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


The scenic wonder in Grand County, 
Utah, known as the Arches, has been set 
aside for the nation and been placed under 
the jurisdiction of the National Park Serv- 
ice by President Hoover. They contain re- 
markable examples of wind erosion in gi- 
gantic arches, natural bridges, spires, bal- 
anced rocks, and other unique sandstone 
formations. 

1) 


Has Marion Talley, Kansas City girl who 
only two and a half years ago made a sen- 
sational debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York, really given up singing? In 
her first announcement, Miss Talley stated 
firmly that she was through with singing, and 
would from now on live on a farm with her 
family, but subsequent reports say she in- 
tends to keep on studying. 


Yehud! Menuhin, 12-year old American 
violin prodigy, was tendered a great ovation 
after his debut concert in Berlin, and musical 
critics unanimously hailed him as one of the 
world’s great violinists. 

“Old Ironsides,” famous United States 
Navy frigate, is half rebuilt, and will be 
entirely reconditioned in eighteen months. 
$500,000 has already been collected for the 
purpose. and more than $250,000 has been 
pledged. The boat has been reconditioned 
four previous times since it was originally 
built. 
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thrill in this trim and graceful Old Town sea model. 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and prices 
many light, water-tight models, 


square-stern canoes, 
and sturtly family’ boats Also speedy craft for out- 


board motors—racing step planes and hydroplanes. Old 
Town Canoe Co., 1915 Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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The fine memorial tomb to the late President 
Harding, just completed at Marion, Ohio. 
Hornbostel and Wood, Architects. 


The world’s first steelframe skyscraper, a 
fourteen story building erected in Chicago 
forty-two years ago, is being razed to make 
room for a new structure forty-nine stories 
high. 

10] 


To visualize the story of its growth from 
its discovery to the present day is the pur- 
pose of New York’s Museum of the City of 
New York, now being built. 


Former Governor Alfred E. Smith of New 
York will follow in the footsteps of his 
former opponent, Calvin Coolidge, by writ- 
ing for the. Saturday Evening Post the story 
of his life, which will later be published in 
book form. a 


Material evidence confirming the Biblical 
story of the flood has been discovered by 
Professor C. Leanard Wolley, archeologist, in 
ancient Ur of the Chaldees, Mesopotamia, 
he announces following his return from that 
region. 





Some “Utopias” are dull. This one 
is as lively as any adventure story. 
You will never forget the “musi- 
cal banks” and the prisons for sick 


people. 

PIERRE CURIE 

By Marie Curie 
Two spirits without guile who be- 
came as one in the search for the 
unknown truths of chemistry— 
these were the Curies. Madame 
Curie tells the story of her lament- 
ed husband. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 
Naval Reduction 


(Concluded from Page 18 ) 


cruiser was built in 1918 and is of a 
type partly superseded by the new 
ones. Another reduction would be made 
for its age, perhaps to 35. Thus, when 
all important factors were taken into 
consideration, we would have a figure 
representing its actual fighting strength 
on a basis of 100. The new German 
cruiser, Ersatz-Preussen, while weigh- 
ing but 9,000 tons, might with its for- 
midable batteries, high speed, and 
heavy armor, require rating of 125 or 
more. 

Now if this can be done for cruisers, 
it can also be done for battleships, sub- 
marines, destroyers, etc. Every ship in 
the American or the British Navy could 
then be evaluated by the same yard- 
stick. The total of all these indexes 
would give a figure representing the 
total effective strength of each navy. 
Then we should know exactly “where 
we are at” on this question of naval 
parity and the 5-5-3 ratio. The idea is 
a scientific one, and in fact is credited 
in its main outlines to our Engineer- 
President, Herbert Hoover, who has 
pondered over disarmament for years 
and held long conferences with Ambas- 
sador Gibson before he sailed for 
Geneva. 

Quite as important as its workable- 
ness, however, is its indication of 
Hoover's willingness to go the limit on 
reduction. It means that the Adminis- 
tration is determined to give the Kel- 
logg Treaty a fair chance and to do 
everything in its power to prevent a 
ruinous and war-breeding competitive 
armament race. The effect of the Gib- 
son proposal abroad was instantaneous. 
Lord Cushendun, speaking extempor- 
aneously, welcomed the spirit of the 
American plan, while Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain and Premier Baldwin pledged 
their government to accept it in prin- 
ciple. Other nations followed suit. The 
conference at Geneva was revivified, 
and the French proposed that immedi- 
ate steps be taken to prepare the new 
program for a world disarmament con- 
ference in 1980. So far as’ Britain is 
concerned, little can be done until after 
the approaching election, but since the 
Labor and Liberal leaders have already 
supported American policy, it is be- 
lieved that whatever government is re- 
turned will cooperate. 


As to land armaments, both Britain 
and America, which do not depend pri- 
marily on their armies, will defer to 
other European nations, and the French 
have agreed to consider plans for army 
reduction separately from the navies. 
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Trader Horn’s Playmates.—How would 
you like to be an African boy of a semi- 
savage tribe of the Niger, shanghaied on a 
tramp steamer, taken in hand and educated 
by a kindly Scotch gentleman—only to be 
sent back finally to your native people. That 
is the story of Bata Kindai LoBagola, whose 
fascinating adventures are running in Scrib- 
ner's (April and May). In the same maga- 
ine Thomas Boyd is publishing the first 
modern biography of “Mad Anthony” Wayne 
(it hegan in March and reaches the dramatic 
climax at Stony Point in May). 








Castles in Spain.—The finest expositions of 
recent years are opening at Seville and Bar- 
celona this month. A beautifully illustrated 
account of them by Arthur Stanley Riggs, 
Spanish authority, appears in drt and Arche- 
ology for April. 

Behind British-American Friction. — We 
hear much of dangers of an armament race 
and of fundamental clashes of interest be- 
tween England and America. The govern- 
ments will never be able to settle it, says Mr. 
Nock. For the real rulers of policy in the 
two nations are the manufacturing and com- 
mercial classes—paint men in West Virginia 
and cutlery men in Sheffield. (“Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Smythe,” by Albert Jay Nock, 
Harper’s May.) 


“The King of Vegetables.” —Trees are the 
most ambitious members of the vegetable 
kingdom. Their growth is a marvelous me- 
chanical achievement—all done by means of 
a thin layer of cambium cells just under the 


bark. (“The Tree as an Invention,” by 
Charles D. Stewart, dtlantic Monthly, 
April.) 


Learning How to be Black.—Whether 
born in Georgia or Massachusetts, every 
Negro child must eventually awake to con- 
sciousness of color and caste. The bitter ex- 
periences that bring it home are detailed by 
Albon L. Holsey in the 4 merican Mercury 
for April. 


Do You Want to Get Rich Quick?- 
Roger Babson, whose advice men pay vast 
treasures for, tells you how in the May 
Forum. His “Twenty Ways to Make a Mil- 
lion” are inventions the world needs badly: 
a gearless automobile, cold light, flexible 
glass, talking books, horizontal elevators, grass 
paper, etc. 


Nordics on Strike-—A moving impression 
of a Southern Appalachian community, over- 
whelmed by machine industry and low wages 
in the rayon mills, is written by one of the 
leading contemporary novelists, turned re- 
porter. (“Elizabethton, Tennessee,” by Sher- 
wood Anderson, The Nation, May 1.) 


The Poet of 


.—Der Untergang des 
Abendlandes 


(translated into English as 


“The Decline of the West”) by Oswald 
Spengler is a big, and to many, an incom- 
prehensible book. But a closer acquaintance 
reveals its author as an artist and mystic, 
rather than a scientist in the historical field. 
Ss re ” by James T. Shotwell, Current 
ay.) 
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WHOA/ 
HOLD EVERYTHING 
HERE'S A LITTLE 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
DEMONSTRATION OF 
A PAUSE THAT'S GO- 
ING TO NEED PLENTY 
REFRESHMENT. 


But you don't have to 
fall off a polo pony to dem- 
onstrate the pause that re- 
freshes. Every day in the 
year 8 million people, at 
work and at play, find it 
in an ice-cold Coca-Cola— 
the best served drink in 
the world—the pure drink 
of natural flavors that 
makes a little minute long 
enough for a big rest. 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga 
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TABLOID BOOK REVIEWS 





Owing to the large number of tab- 
loid reviews submitted for the Student- 
Written Number and accumulated in 
recent months, a book page will be 
published in both the May I1 and 
May 25 issues. It is unfortunate that 
so  & reviews can be printed, because 
several pages could be filled with good 
material. 


The first prize this month (a volume 
to be chosen from Everyman's or the 
Modern Library) is awarded to Wil- 
liam LaFrance, Scott High School, 
Toledo, Ohio, for his review of C. E. 
B. Roberts’ “‘This Side Idolatry.” 











This Side Idolatry. By C. E. Bechofer Rob- 
erts. 

Always an admirer of Dickens, I naturally 
seized Mr. Roberts’ book with delight. I fully 
expected the fame of the Inimitable Boz to 
be enlarged upon, but contrary to all ex- 
pectations it went to the other extreme, and 
knocked the idolized Dickens so forcibly 
from his pedestal that the damage is irre- 
parable. I can easily find more or less in- 
adequate excuses for the idol’s delinquency, 
but nothing can ever restore him to his for- 
mer position. —William LaFrance, 

Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Peder Victorious. By O. E. Rolvaag. Harper 
and Brothers. 

On the Dakota plains of pioneer days, we 
find two warring elements: the old, repre- 
sented by Beret; the new, by Peder. Beret, a 
typical Norwegian mother, has our sym- 
pathy; but we are interested in Peder, her 
American-born son, growing for America, 
while she anxiously seeks to keep him one 
with the “old country.” All the unquiet long- 
ings of young life in a young land are found 
in him, and, through them all, Peder is vic- 
torious. 

—Ella Watts, 
Brackenridge High School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


The Road to Plenty. By William T. Foster 
and Waddill Catchings. Houghton Mifflin. 
According to the latest statistics, the cow- 

like content of our middle classes is univer- 

sal and appalling. Packed about in cotton- 
wool illusions, they would receive a definite 
jar were they to read The Road to Plenty 
by Foster and Catchings. In this book the 
cause and possible remedy for the pitiful 
state of the unemployed is fully outlined. 
Perhaps it will give you a slight idea of 
what this remedy is if I tell you that it is 
somewhat parallel to President Hoover’s pro- 
gram of government construction during 
stretches of unemployment. 
—Betty Hannan, 
Albany (N. Y.) Academy for Girls. 


The Tragic Empress. By Maurice Paléologue. 

Harper. 

The Tragic Empress is not an autobi- 
ography in the strictest sense; it is rather a 
series of interviews whose purpose is to pre- 
sent the public policy of the second empire. 
In a generous, tactful manner Paléologue 
presents the Empress Eugenie’s account of 
the policy of Napoleon III in the Franco- 
Prussian War, of her own share in the inter- 
national intrigues of Europe. Paleéologue’s 
defense of Eugenie is gratifying and con- 
vincing even to the most discriminating 
critics. —Marjorie Clark, 

Catholic High School, Topeka, Kan. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Second American Caravan. Edited by 
Lewis Mumford, Alfred Kreymhorg, Pau 
Rosenfeld. Macaulay Company. 

The Second American Caravan contains 
unpublished work of a number of the young- 
er intelligentsia. Often brilliant and distinct- 
ly modernistic, there is very little poor ma- 
terial. Some have gone so far as to omit all 
punctuation and capitalization. Most impor- 
tant are the contributions of Sherwood An- 
derson, Waldo Frank, Conrad Aiken, Wal- 
lace Gould, Morley Callaghan, and Eva 
Hermann. —Wendell Tynes, 

Bluff Creek (La.) High School. 


Meet General Grant. By W. E. Woodward. 

Horace Liveright. 

Are you looking for a live biography, one 
that is more than a literary post mortem? 
Read Meet General Grant and you will have 
found it. The soldier lives on every page and 
one sees that human nature is weak even in 
high places. The history of the Civil War is 
a vivid picture. —Virginia Miller, 

Mount Mercy Academy, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Peer Gynt. By Henrik Ibsen. Scribner. 
Peer Gynt is the story of a braggart dream- 
er of Norwegian folklore who, trying to be 
all things to all men, ends by being nothing. 
Whenever he becomes wealthy or influen- 
tial, as he does in the course of his life, it 
is through some trick of fate, not industry on 
the part of Peer. Egoism eventually brings 
about his downfall. The theme of the play 
is brought out with delightful humor and 

great poetic charm. 

—Elizabeth Hairston, 
Port Chester (N. Y.) High School. 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. By Robert Louis 

Stevenson. 

On the stroke of twelve Mr. Hyde dressed 
in baggy clothes, entered the home of Dr. 
Jekyll’s friend. He procured a goblet and 
chemicals. Mixing them, he watched them 
change from green to red, to pale yellow. 
Taking a deep breath he drank the solution. 
He writhed, turned almost black, seemed to 
grow larger. And there stood not Mr. Hyde 
but Dr. Jekyll! I like this story much better 
than some of Stevenson’s sea stories. 

—Rosalie Rothmeier, 
Gardena (Cal.) High School. 


General Crack. By George Preedy. 

The man who never showed his feelings, 
though they ate out his heart, the base-born 
man who excelled his mockers, the man who 
chased an Emperor across his Empire, not to 
kill him, but to show him what a pygmy 
he was, the man who was above revenge, 
the one great and noble figure in an era of 
decadence, typified by one bright green leaf 
in the midst of decay;—this was General 
Crack. —Charles Sleeth, 

Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. 


Prima Donna. By Pitts Sanborn. Longmans, 

Green. 2 vols. 

Llewellyn Jones calls Prima Donna a 
“novel dealing with an opera star.” St. John 
Ervine insists the book “is a very close and 
intimate account of the career of a woman 
who happened to be an opera-singer.” John 
Macy and Mark Van Doren agree in liking 
the massiveness of the book, but Mr. Ervine 
asserts that Mr. Sanborn “is entirely too 
prodigal with his words,”—Forget the critics: 
you will enjoy Prima .Donna. 

—W. V. Setteducati, 
Plainfield (N. J.) High School. 
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Air Mails in Latin America 


HE advent of the air- 
mail in the Latin Amer- 
icas has opened the eyes 
of the world to the won- 
derful possibilities that 
lie in the undeveloped 
fields and areas of these 
countries. Already sev- 
eral nations are vying with each other 
in trade expansion there. With the 
airmal, time of communication has vir- 
tually been cut in half and in some in- 
stances a third. Germany and France 
have well-established air service on the 
coast lines and also into the interior. 
The Pan-American airways is now 
rapidly expanding through Latin 
America and extending its service down 
the west coast as far as Santiago, 
Chile. With this growth in air activity 
comes the airmail stamp and a collec- 
tion of these small bits of colored pa- 
per tells vividly the pioneer work be- 
ing done and already accomplished in 
this field. Most of the Latin American 
states have their own printings of air- 
mail stamps, which usually at first are 
the regular postage stamps, surcharged 
for use as airmail stamps. 





Surcharge used by 
Panama on their 
10c orange special 
delivery stamp for 
the inauguration of 
the air mail be- 
tween Canal Zone 
and U. S. 


These are then followed by a per- 
manent issue of distinctive design. 
However, some countries issue a spe- 
cial stamp or set of stamps in com- 
memoration or celebration of some 
event and later surcharged some of 
their regular stamps for airmail use. 
Here we may cite the good-will flight 
of Colonel Lindbergh and quite re- 
cently the inauguration of the opening 
of the airmail route between Miami and 


CORREO AEREO 
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VEINTICINCO CENTESIMOS 





FREE 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
Plicants, 2c postage. PAIGE STAMP CO., 
Oak Park, Ill. 





TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 
Form a Stamp Club in your School 
EDUCATIONAL, INSTRUCTIVE, FASCINATING 


We help you with meetings and make them 


IT IS FREE! 
Publicity ent 
The Junior Philatelic of America 
Box 56 Times Sq. Sta. New York City 
— wed Prats at 





New set of airmails issued by Paraguay to 
replace surcharges originally used. 


the Canal Zone. For the first flight 
Panama issued two special stamps and 
for the second flight surcharged a spe- 
cial delivery stamp. 
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The air service is one of the many 
fascinating world developments that is 
taking place before our very eyes and 
one we can keep apace with by the 
collecting of air mail stamps and first 
flight covers, a record that will live 
through the ages. 


Stamp collectors are welcoming the news 
that for the first time since 1868 the Vatican 
will become one of the stamp issuing coun- 
tries of the world. The recent signing of the 
concordat between the Vatican and the 
Italian Government, with recognition of the 
former as a Papal State, has made this 
possible. The stamps will bear the familiar 
Mitre and Keys design that has always char- 
acterized the Papal insignia. 
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AVOID “WEASEL WORDS” 


Theodore Roosevelt was an apostle of 
Plain Talk—straight from the 
shoulder palaver. 


“Use a weasel word after another and nothing is left of the 
other,” he warned. For example, a man will say: 


“Sure, I believe in life insurance, but 


” and the weasel 





word “b-u-t” does the damage. What he should have 


said was: 


“Sure, I believe in life insurance, AND I carry it.” 





No “‘weasel words” there! 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 











Essentials in Tennis 
(Coneluded from Page 8) 
The forehand drive is probably the 


most important ground stroke in lawn 
tennis, as it is the opening gun of the 
back-court game. The forehand may 
be hit pretty much on the same order 
as the backhand and there should b- 
plenty of top spin used, with empha- 
sis on the “follow through’ to develop 
a good, sound stroke. A jerky stroke 
usually will mean mis-timing and mis- 
hitting. Although speed is one of the 
first requisites of lawn tennis as it is 
played today, do not worry too much 
about speed in the development of your 
forehand drive. If you master the di- 
rection and execution of the stroke, 
the speed will come as a natural de- 
velopment. 


The backhand should be just about 
as easy to develop as the forehand, and 
I would warn young players to avoid 
forming the early habit of “running 
around your backhand.” A real ten- 
nis player can hardly get along with- 
out what is termed an “all court” 
game, and avoidance of the backhand 
stroke by running around to take the 
ball on your forehand will certainly not 
produce an all-court game. 

Some of the other stocks in trade of 
the well-equipped tennis player in- 
clude the forehand volley, of which 
there are two varieties, the straight 
volley, hit with a stiff wrist and with 
a reasonable amount of “follow 
through,” and the half-volley after the 
ball hits the ground. This latter is a 
difficult stroke and may well be 
shunned by the beginner. 

There is also the backhand volley, 
for which the grip, and the footwork, 
too, are essentially the same as for the 
forehand. Add, as well, the forehand 
chop, the backhand chop and the lob 
and you have just about completed the 
tennis player's repertoire. 

I tind a common belief that the lob 
in tennis is a sign of weakness, but 
that is not true. The lob has a place 
among the important strokes, particu- 
larly in doubles. For the lob the racket 
lies flat in the hand, causing the ball 
to go up in the air for considerable 
distance, so as to get out of reach of 
the net man and put you back in po- 
sition. 

A book could be written on the sub- 
ject of court tactics (in fact I have 
written and had published by Harry C. 
Lee & Co., a volume on that subject) 
but it is impossible to discuss it here 
in detail. The remarks above are ap- 


on 





The Athens (Tex.) 
High School Bas- 
ketball team, which 
defeated Classen 
High of Oklahoma 
City for the na- 
tional interscholas- 
tic championship. 
Front row (left to 
right): Summer, 
Owens, Shinn, Ben 
Tompkins, Coach 
Jim Kitts. Back 
row: Raynolds. 
John Tompkins, 
Brannon, Johns and 


Fred Tompkins. 


plicable to girls’ play as well as to 
boys, although I should say that it 
would be well for girls to build up a 
good, conservative game, rather than 
to follow the court generalship of their 
more rugged brothers. 

And now just a word in regard to 
the future of tennis. 

You know, perhaps, from reading 
the sporting pages, that a number of 
tennis players, including myself, have 
turned, as they say, professional. 

That does not mean, however, that 
we are to go “barnstorming” about the 
country in the manner of professional 
baseball or football players. Nor does 
it mean that our activities in the fu- 
ture are to be opposed in any sense to 
the progress of tennis for amateur 
players. 


Rather it means that there is com- 
ing into being a group of “tennis 
teachers,” men whose experience and 
teaching ability may well enable aspir- 
ing amateurs to establish a foundation 
in the sport much more rapidly than 
would have been possible otherwise. 

In my case, I have established a 
school of tennis in New York. A num- 
ber of the other professionals are re- 
tained as instructors by clubs. There 
will be, of course, championship tour- 
naments in which professionals will 
play, not only among themselves but 
probably with the star amateurs as 
well. I am told that prospects are 
bright for an open tennis tournament 
next summer to be held along the lines 
of the open golf championship, in 
which amateurs and professionals com- 
pete against each other. Rather than 
curtailing or opposing amateur tennis, 
it is the hope of the professionals ac- 
tually to strengthen it and thus add to 
the general interest in the game. 


THE SCHOLASTI¢C 





News of the Sport World 
By Robert Harron 

T would be difficult to assemble a more 

representative group of high school ath- 
letes than those which battled it out for the 
national! interscholastic basketball champion- 
ship at the University of Chicago recently. 

The semi-final round found teams from 
the South, the Southwest, the Rocky Moun- 
tain section, and the Middle West contend- 
ing for the highest of schoolboy athletic 
honors. It fell to the team from the South, 
Athens (Texas) High, to win in the final. 
The Athens boys defeated Classen High of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., in a brilliantly-played 
game by a score of 25 to 21. 

In the semi-final, Athens had defeated 
Jackson (Mich.) High by 27 to 13 and 
Classen had downed Joes, Colorado, by 29 
to 23. 


* * * 


In the meantime, as the shrill toot of the 
referce’s whistle dies away, the booming 
“Batter Up” of the baseball umpire in 
school, college and professional competition, 
is heard in the land again. 

The major league clubs got away to their 
annual mid-April start handicapped, as 
usual, by inclement weather which spoiled 
several elaborate programs and a number of 
silk hats worn by dignitaries who were there 
to “throw out the first ball.” 

The Chicago Cubs, strengthened by the 
acquisition of Rogers Hornsby and further 
bolstered by a fine pitching staff, have been 
generally named by the newspaper experts 
as likely winners of the National League 
pennant. In addition to Hornsby, one of 
the most scientific batsmen the sport has 
ever seen, the Cubs have hard hitters in 
Hazen Cuyler, “Hack” Wilson, ~ Riggs 
Stephenson and one or two others, an en- 
semble which may give them a “Murderers 
Row” comparable to that of the New York 
Yankees. 

The New York Giants are conceded to 
be the Cubs’ closest rivals for top honors 
in the National League. 

In the American League, the world cham 
pion New York Yankees have been generally 
selected, although a number of wise base 
ball men have named the Washington Club, 
which is being managed by the famous Wal- 
ter Johnson, as their choice. The Yankees 

(Concluded on Néat Page) 
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| FOLLOWING 
A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictvres 


, Conducted by Mary Agnes Leonard and 
John Farrar, Associate Editor, Doubleday, Doran © Company 


THE FILMS: 








si asl - - _ on - om - 
The Passion of Joan of Arc 


Societé Generale des Filmes, 
directed by Carl Dreyer. 


Here is a picture that can be taken from 
the film archives fifty years from now and 
stir the souls of whatever men there be as 
though time were not. To the deathless 
sory of that gallant shepherd girl of France 
a group of men with the souls of poets, the 
minds of artists, and a restraint almost in- 
conceivable among film producers, have 
given a scenario, direction and photography 
worthy of the transcendent acting of Fal- 
conetti. It is the most extraordinary pho- 
tography, and Rudolph Mate and Kotula 
have definitely placed themselves as masters 
by this production. More than that, their 
photography and the direction of Carl Drey- 
er have materialized pictures that would de- 
light the soul of Michelangelo. In_ fact, 
all during the time it was passing before 
me | kept wishing he might be there to 
see the magnificent types, the grouping, the 
technique of composition, of line, of light 
and shade. It is magnificently like him at 
his glorious best. And if it were not all of 
this, the acting of Falconetti would make 
it a memorable picture. She is no Holly- 
wood beauty, doing her little tricks to the 
liking of a wordy director. Direction there 
must have been, but she lives the story and 
makes you live it, so that her suffering be- 
comes so real a thing as to be almost intol- 
erable—and by this I do not mean physical 
suffering. There could be no question that 
motion pictures were a part of art if they 
even remotely approached this one. And 
there would be no need for the French film 
companies to apply pressure to get a show- 
ing for their films in this country. Here is 
a gauge of battle that Hollywood cannot 








Mademoiselle Falconetti in her distinguished 
interpretation of Joan of Arc. Her acting is 
the essence of restraint and sincerity. 


ignore. Whether they can equal it is an- 
other matter. Certainly one feels a convic- 
tion they would have been tempted to drag 
in some of the material glamour that for a 
time surrounded the path of this girl. To 
have set down in pictures the human and 
glorious story of this gallant soul, without 
going beyond the days of her trial and exe- 
cution, is a tremendous achievement. Only 
a genius could write a fitting review of this 
film—and I am not one. But you can see it, 
and when you do you will have seen an 
ultimate expression of beauty. You will have 
seen the film of the year, and a film of the 
ages. 


A court ongne, freee “The Divine Lady,” with Corinne Griffith as 
Lady Hamilton and Victor Varconi as Lord Nelson. 
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The Divine Lady 


A First National Vitaphone Picture 
directed by Frank Lloyd. 


Here is the story of a more human pas- 
sion, that shook all of England and became 
a part of her history. Corinne Griffith as 
the lovely Lady Hamilton plays opposite 
Victor Varconi as Lord Nelson, the hero of 
Trafalgar and of the British Navy for all 
time. Her beauty comes down to us through 
the pictures Romney painted, and her influ- 
ence through that beauty and through hes 
great love for Nelson, have changed his 
tory. Recently some of her letters to him, 
and some of those he wrote to her, have come 
across my desk, and they breathe a fine de 
votion, even though it brought them into 
conflict with convention, At any rate, it is 
a painless way to take our history, although 
it may require some reference work to make 
certain it is accurate. 








News of the Sport World 


(Concluded from Page 28) 


however, will be hard to beat, especially 
with George Herman “Babe” Ruth and Lou 
Gehrig, the “Home Run Twins,” rounding 
to in fine form. Both of these famous stars 
hit home runs in their first game of the 
season, 

Walter Johnson, one ‘of the finest sports- 
men the game of baseball has produced, is 
one of the four new managers in major league 
baseball this season. He is at the helm of 
the Washington Senators, the club for which 
he pitched so valiantly for twenty years. 

Judge Emil Fuchs, who has been presi- 
dent of the Boston Braves and who never 
played professional baseball, has undertaken 
a novel experiment in managing the Braves. 
He will act, however, as a “bench manager,” 
with two notable veterans of the game, Hank 
Gowdy, and Johnny Evers, as assistants. 

Billy Southworth, a veteran outfielder, di 
recting the St. Louis Cardinals, and Stanley 
“Bucky” Harris, the former Washington 
manager and second baseman, now at the 
helm of the Detroit Tigers, are the other 
major league managers on new assignments. 


A scene on the deck of the “Victory,” Nelson’s flagship during the 
Battle of Thajelgn, os the famous “England expects every man to 


his duty” signal is run up. 
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The Scuffletown Outlaws 


(Continued from Page 7) 


SANDERS (Nerwously, tying up a bundle): 
Yes, Henry, I believe this will come out all 
right. And you ain’t showing the white 
feather by leaving like this. Besides, think 
of where we are going. (With a show of 
enthusiasm.) To a land where we can live 
as we see fit. A land that is not ruled by 
court-martial trials. 

Henry Berry: Court-martial trials! Yeh 
ho, mon, it were at a court-martial trial that 
they murdered my pa for takin’ a barrel o’ 
molasses—killed him for takin’ a barrel o’ 
sweetenin’. Mon, that sweet kinn’ ha’e been 
as bitter as gall-berries to them what done 
it. Spite of that, we ain’t gettin’ nowheres. 
I’m ready te leave it all behind. I feels kind 
o’ happy on my last night in Scuffletown. 

Steve (Breaking in): Me, too, mop. 
Hurrah for Texas! Domn Robeson County! 
(Steve has been striking meaningless chords 
on his banjo. His instrument seems to be 
out of tune. He strokes it carelessly, not 
paying much attention to the conversation.) 
Kind 0’ hate te slip off in the night like a 
domn sheriffs’ force though. 

Henry Berry (Going up to him): Steve, 
quit yo’ thumpin’ that thing. Mon, I believe 
yve’re drunk again. An’ this night o’ all 
nights for ye to be a drinkin’. We need live 
men for the start, Mon, see if ye can fix for 
him some o’ that thar drink ye sober him 
up with. 

Sanpers: Good. There’s a little left, I 
think. (He mixes a drink. The bottles on 
the fireplace are easily reached, because they 
are often used.) Here you go, Steve, drink 
it down; it will make you feel better. (Steve 
drains the gourd dipper without changing 
his expression.) 

Steve (Dully): Mon, I’m all right. 

Henry Berry: That’s good. (To Sanders). 
Mon, brother Steve owes ye a lot on account 
o’ what ye dene for him during his drinkin’ 
spells. 

Steve: Henry, I’m all right, I tell ye. 
Durno be all lickered. I was thinkin’ how 
much I’d give for one more shot at that 
demn Donahoe. Just one more, afore we 
leave. 

Henry Berry: It’s too late now, Steve. 
But, mon, let me tell ye, just one more shot 
at Donahoe, and he'd bleed. 

Steve (Now more mentally and physically 
alert): Luck ha’e been agin me with that 
mon. Everything bein’ ready to leave when 
the moon sets, think I’ll strike me up a tune 
or two afore we go. (The meanest and most 
bloodthirsty of the Lowries is lost for the 
time being in the plaintive melody of an old 
ballad.) 


Ta The Pines 
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Was the train th-at bkill-ed my gal 
been found. 


Her bo-d@ ne - ver 


(Henry Berry and Sanders go on cleaning 
their guns while Steve is singing. At the 


conclusion of the song Steve goes to the win- 
dow, throws open the shutter, and peers out 
into the swamp.) 

Henry Berry (Rebuking him and closing 
the shutter): Steve, ye domn fool, shut that 
thar window. Old Donahoe’s rifle will bark 
out thar in the night and ye won't be a-goin’ 
to Texas, 

Steve (Going back to the fireplace): Aw’ 
what'll they be a-sayin’ when we do go off 
to Texas? 

Henry Berry: Dunno be no help for what 
they'll say, Steve. Dunno do no good to 
think about what they’ll have to say. 

Steve: Domn ’em! They'll say we run— 
like women. 

Sanpers (Cheerfully): Oh, it won't mat- 
ter what they say after we get there. And it 
won't be long before nine o'clock will be on 
us. (To Henry Berry): And you are sure 
that everything is ready? 

Henry Berry: Yes, everything is ready, 
Sanders. 

SANDERS: 
greased ? 

Henry Berry: Yes, every one o’ them is 
fixed right. There’s a-plenty o’ feed for the 
mules—everything is ready. 

SANDERS: What about my share of the 
grease for my wagon? 

Henry Berry: Time Rhody and Luke’s 
here with it now. 

Sanpers (Nervously): Who you got out 
watching the roads to-night, Henry? 

Henry Berry: That’s all fixed mon. Don’t 
ye worry about that. 

Steve: We got ’em watched all right. 
Thar’s William Chavis down by the crick 
bridge, an’ George Applewhite is a-watchin’ 
the big road to come this way. Brother 
some of them domn deputies from Lumbertor 
gits off the train. 

(Footsteps are heard outside. Steve and 
Tom’s over to Red Banks station to see if 
Henry Berry seize their guns, spring to their 
feet, and stand ready to fire. A signal of 
three short whistles is heard.) 

Henry Berry: Hit’s Rhody and Luke. 

(Henry Berry answers the signal and 
Steve opens the door). 

Steve: Come in. 

(Rhody and Luke enter. Rhody Lowrie is 
the wife of the chief, Henry Berry Lowrie. 
Her figure and countenance mark her as 
somewhat older than her years. She is 
dressed poorly, but wears a bright-colored 
shawl about her shoulders. There is some- 
thing in her voice). 

Ruopy: Everything with us is ready for 
the start far as 1 know. (Turning coldly to 
Sanders.) WHere’s your grease, mon. 

(Going to the fire place she sits there 
silently, betraying no emotion. Steve closes 
the door after Rhody and Luke, and bars it.) 

Sanpers: Well, I'd better grease my wagon 
right now. Can any of you help me? 

Henry Berry: Come on, Steve, we can 
holp him. 

Sanpers (To Luke): Here, lad. Sit down 
by the fire with Rhody and rest a bit. 

(As they leave Henry Berry warns them.) 

Henry Berry: An’ keep that window shut. 

Ruopy (Darkly): Hit may be a good 
thing, but I fear it. Who knows what may 
happen on the road to Texas, and that mon 
Sanders a-leadin’ o’ us. Boy, don’t ye never 
trust a white mon—never, I tell ye. 


Luxe (Luke Locklear is a fearless young 
outlaw-in-the-making. A handsome tall lad 
of eighteen, of keen and bright eye and 
graceful bearing. He is in love with June 
Lowrie, Henry Berry’s niece): 1 ha’e watched 
him. I ha’e trailed him like a hound-dog, 


Have all the wagons been 
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and I aims to keep on his trail. He ain't 
a-lyin’, Aunt Rho’; he means to take us some 
place far away. Uncle Henry and the reg 
ain’t blind. 

Ruopy: I dunno be sure, Luke. I dunno 
know. 

Luxe: Hit dunno be the plan, Aunt Rho’ 
- . + II could kill the mon like a moc. 
casin for a-comin’ betweist June and me. But 
I can’t do hit. I can’t do hit, ’cause Uncel 
Henry and Steve and all of ’em don’t put 
no faith in what I think. 

Ruopy: Boy, I ha’e argued for ye. But 
June won't listen to me lak she used to. She 
aims to marry him when we gits to Texas 
(doubtfully)—if we ever git thar. God help 
‘em. A Lowrie a-marryin’ a white mon! 

(A low whistle is heard outside. Luke an- 
swers the signal.) 

Luke: Hit’s June, Aunt Rho’. (Luke goes 
to the door, unbars it and lets her in). 

June: (June Lowrie is a Croatan girl. She 
is well formed and fair to look upon, just 
turned twenty. Her eyes are dark, her skin is 
smooth and firm. In the sordid background 
of a Scuffletown cabin. she appears fresh, 
clear and lovely. She wears a scarlet swamp 
flower in her hair. There is a wistful 
quality in her voice which is gentle and low 
—in marked contrast with the abrupt staccato 
speech of the men and of her Aunt Rhody.): 
We ha’e everything ready to leave over our 
way and I thought I’d run over and see if 
I could help John pack some of his things. 
(Looking around the room.) But he’s pretty 
nigh got his house cleaned out. 

Luxe: Yes, and he don’t need your holp. 
No white mon does. 

June (Fiercely, her eyes shining): He 
needs my holp and I’m goin’ to he’p him, too. 

Luxe: Well, he’p him then if ye want to, 
and domn ye for it. But it’s agin your 
blood—and him a white mon! 

(He goes out, slamming the door. June 
bars it.) 

Ruopy: June, thar goes the best boy in 
Scuffletown—and him a Locklear, too. Luke 
would be good to ye, lass, and ye dunno 
do right by throwin’ him off. 

June: But, Aunt Rho’, I love John. He 
will be good to me, too. But that good part 
don’t make so powerful much difference. | 
love the mon—here. (Placing her hand over 
her heart.) 

Ruopy: Lass, ye dunno know white people 
lak I do. 

June: But, Aunt Rho’, John is the same 
as one o’ us. 

Ruopy (Bitterly): If ye had been with us 
in that cold and damp jail in Lumberton ye 
would not be for a-lovin’ any white mon. 
They thought they’d take Steve's. wife, and 
Boss Strong’s wife, and me—Henry Berry 
Lowrie’s wife—an’ all the wives from 
Scuffletown, and make our men stop takin’ 
what they wanted and a-killin’ them what 
was a-huntin’ of ’em. Hit did no’ work. | 
would ha’e kilt myself if Henry Berry had 
give up on account of my bein’ in jail— 
Bless God, no Lowrie has ever touched a 
white woman!—An’ ye go again your blood, 
lass, wnen ye talk o’ marryin’ this white 
mon. I dunno trust none of ’em, in spite of 
what the rest thinks. I dunno forget them 
nights in that jail, with them cold iron bars 
a-shadowin’ on the wall. An’ who knows 
but what he’s a-settin’ to ketch us—him 
a-comin’ away down here from that Nova 
Scotia place. 

June (Soothing her): But, Aunt Rho’, ye 
dunno forget, too, how gentle and kind John 
has been to all o’ us these two years he’s 

(Continued on Neat Page) 
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Kew Gardens 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


his pocket, real to everyone except to him 
and to her; even to him it began to seem 
real; and then—but it was too exciting to 
sand and think any longer, and he pulled 
the parasol out of the earth with a jerk and 
was impatient to find the place where one 
had tea with other people, like other people. 

“Come along, Trissie; it’s time we had 
our tea.” 

“Wherever does one have one’s tea?” she 
asked with the oddest thrill of excitement in 
her voice, looking vaguely round and let- 
ting herself be drawn on down the grass 
path, trailing her parasol, turning her head 
this way and that way, forgetting her tea, 
wishing to go down there and then down 
there, remembering orchids and _ cranes 
among wild flowers, a Chinese pagoda and 
a crimson crested bird; but he bore her on. 


Thus one couple after another with much 
the same irregular and aimless movement 
passed the flower-bed and were enveloped 
in layer after layer of green blue vapour, in 
which at first their bodies had substance and 
color dissolved in the green-blue atmosphere. 
How hot it was! So hot that even the 
thrush chose to hop, like a mechanical bird, 
in the shadow of the flowers, with long 
pauses between one movement and the next; 
instead of rambling vaguely the white but- 
terflies danced one above another, making 
with their white shifting flakes the outline 
of a shattered marble column above the tall- 
est fowers; the glass roofs of the palm house 
shone as if a whole market full of shiny 
green umbrellas had opened in the sun; and 
in the drone of the aeroplane the voice of 
the summer sky murmured its fierce soul. 
Yellow and black, pink and snow white, 
shapes of all these colors, men, women and 
children were spotted for a second upon the 
horizon, and then, seeing the breadth of yel- 
low that lay upon the grass, they wavered 
and sought shade beneath the trees, dissolv- 
ing like drops of water in the yellow and 
green atmosphere, staining it faintly with 
red and blue. It seemed as if all gross and 
heavy bodies had sunk down in the heat 
motionless and lay huddled upon the ground, 
but their voices went wavering from them 
as if they were flames lolling from the thick 
waxen bodies of candles. Voices. Yes, voices. 
Wordless ‘voices, breaking the silence sud- 
denly with such depth of contentment, such 
passion of desire, or, in the voices of chil- 
dren, such freshness of surprise; breaking the 
silence? But there was no silence; all the 
time the motor omnibuses were turning 
their wheels and changing their gear; like 
avast nest of Chinese boxes 111 of wrought 
steel turning ceaselessly one within another 
the city murmured; on the top of which 
the voices cried aloud and the petals of 
omg of flowers flashed their colors into 
the air, 
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Mike was working in a shipyard. The first 
morning the foreman put in his hands a two- 
foot rule and told him to measure a large 
steel plate. 

“Well, Mike,” asked the foreman later, 
“what is the size of the plate?” 

A satisfied grin spread over Mike’s face. 
“It’s just the length of this rule and two 
thumbs over, with this brick and the breadth 
of my hand and my arm from here to here, 
bar the finger.” 

—N. Griffith, D.H.S. 
a 


“Heavens!” gasped the little red rooster 
“ywn on the farm. “You're looking pale!” 
“Yes,” happily replied the little red hen. 
“I’ve finally laid another egg and I’m tickled 
pink.” 
—W. S., Plainfield (N. J.) H. 8. 





“Did you ever hear about the flyer who 
found after making the altitude record that 
his propeller was all gummed up with but- 
ter?” 

“Butter! Why, how was that?” 

“Why, he churned it when he was going 
through the milky way.” 

—J. S. G., Dunkirk (N. Y.) H. S. 

“T do hope you keep your cows in a pas- 
ture,” said the young wife as she paid the 
milkman. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the milkman, “of 
course we keep them in a pasture.” 

“I’m so glad,” she gushed. “I have been 
told that pasteurized milk is much the best.” 
—E. W’., Lorain (Ohio) H., §. 

1G] 


“Should a husband keep anything from his 
wife?” 
“Enough for lunch and carfare.” 
—R. O., Swampscott (Mass.) H. S. 








The Scuffletown Outlaws 
(Continued from Page 30) 


been here. He’s doctored us for fever, tended 
the men when they were shot up, and held 
preachin’ for us every Sunday—and all kinds 
o’ things for us he’s done. "Twas a lucky 
day, I tell ye, for Scuffletown when John 
Sanders was found out’n his head with 
swamp-fever, and I brung him back to 
health. (She takes up Sanders’ coat from the 
chair and fondles it.) An’ I love him, Aunt 
Rho’. I lov him, I tells ye! 

Ruopy (Despairing): 1 understand what 
ye say, lass; but the day will come when 
my words’ll sound like buryin’ hymns to ye! 
I dunno be able to trust the mon like ye do. 
(She rises). I must go home now, so as to 
be good an’ ready for that nine-o’clock 
leavin’ time. There don’t seem no sense in 
a-arguin’ with ye. 

June (Calling after her): 
a little while, Aunt Rho’. 

(Alone in the cabin, June Lowrie remains 
seated by the fireplace. She is gazing in- 
tently at the smouldering coals when John 
Sanders enters. She goes to meet him.) 

Sanpers: Hello, June. I thought you had 
gone. 

June: No, John, that was Aunt Rho’. I 
just thought I’d stay a little bit longer. You 
don’t care if I do, do ye? 

Sanpers: You should be at home resting. 
Didn’t I tell you to get all the rest you 
could? The road to Texas is hard and 
treacherous and you should rest now as much 
as possible. 

June: I know that’s what ye said, and 
I love ye John for a-sayin’ it; but I couldn’t 
keep from comin’ over just for a minute. 

Sanpers: Well, young lady, if you love me 
so much you had better obey me. (He goes 
on with his preparations for the leaving.) 
I know what’s best for you. 

June (Coquettishly): You dunno be able 
to make me go right now. Let me stay just 
a little while, John. I'll no’ be in the way. 


I'll be along in 


SanpDers: Oh, all right. 
home. 

(Sanders goes on with his packing. June 
watches him closely—happy te be near him.) 


Make yourself at 


June: John, where’s Uncle Henry and 
Steve? Ain’t they a-comin’, too? 
SANDERS: They’ve gone on down to their 


wagons to see that everything's ready for the 
start. 

(There is a moment of silence.) 

June: John, we be all by ourselves . . 
Won’t you do something for me? 

SANDERS: June, you know I would do any- 
thing for you. 

June: John, tell me more about that won- 
derful country we be a-goin’ to—that coun- 
try where everything is peaceful and happy, 
where there will be no more killin’ and 
a-robbin’ of folks. Where Uncle Henry and 
the rest can go to town without fear o’ bein’ 
arrested. Where the babes and the chillun 
can play and laugh knowin’ that their pas 
will come home to the cabin at night. Oh, 
John—John! It’s good to dream about that 
country. It makes me believe on that hymn 
ye taught us to sing on Sundays. “Thar is 
a happy land, fur, fur away!” Mon, I tell 
ye one of them miracles is about to happen. 
Seems jus’ lak one o’ them you used to 
preach of. 

Sanpers: Yes, June, it is a good country, 
and a free land. Texas is as big as half a 
dozen of our states out here. There will be 
plenty of land for everybody. We can begin 
at the bottom and build the Croatan nation 
over again. This trouble will be forgotten 
in a few years. The sun will shine on us 
to-morrow—I know it will, June. 

June: An’ John, ye’ll marry me when we 
get there; an’ we can grow old together in 
that young country. 

Sanpers: Yes, June, we'll marry when we 
get there. 

June: John, if ye knew how happy itr 
makes me to near ye say that, ye weuldn’t 
ever stop sayin’ it. 


(Continued on Nest Page) 
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We have learned a good deal from this 
Triangular Biography Puzzle— _ om 
even more than the contestants. We soon 
realized, when the answers began coming 
in, that we had allowed insufficient time 
for its completion. Many students were 
only half way through the alphabet when 
they had to mail their answers to get 
within the time limit, and undoubtedly 
many could have secured hundreds of 
names more if they had had an extra 
week. We are sorry that they were so 
rushed, but we must point out that every 
one started from scratch and had the 
same troubles. So if Dean Hilfinger can 
get over 3000 names in three weeks, the 
others have no kick coming. Many letters 
indicated the interest aroused by this 
puzzle, even if it did involve a lot of la- 
bor. We hope to present other puzzles of 
equal attraction in the future. A few 
students didn’t read the rules carefully 
enough and were disqualified, for instance, 
for not spelling their names continuously 
(every triangle touching the next one). 
But on the whole, the reports were in ex- 
cellent shape. Each prize-winner and hon- 





TRIANGULAR BIOGRAPHY AWARDS 


orable mention student will receive a let- 
ter from The Scholastic asking his choice 
of books. Congratulations, puzzlers! 

FIRST PRIZE: Dean Hilfinger, Win- 
field (Kansas) High School, 3120 names. 

SECOND PRIZE: Lester McCuen, 
Nappanee (Indiana) High School, 2490 
names. 

THIRD PRIZE: Thomas B. Palliser, 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, 
New York, 2073 names. 

HONORABLE MENTION: Jane EI- 
len Tucker, Nashua (N.H.) High School, 
2030; Vincente Grey, Chauncey L. Hig- 
bie High School, Pittsfield, IIl., 1829: 
Frances E. Woods, Sharon (Pa ) High 
School, 1622; H. Winifred Kschinka, Du- 
shore (Pa.) High School, 1300; Mary 
Roth, Circleville (Ohio) High School, 
1209; Alice Cornish, Summit (N.J.) High 
School, 1180; Viola Dunbar, West Chi- 
cago (Il].) Community High School, 1118; 
Clifford Berglin, Denfield High School, 
Duluth, Minn., 914; Herman Chinn, Con- 
nersville (Pa.) High School, 865; Charles 

Kennedy, Hastings (Nebr.) High 
School, 825. 








“Scrambled History”’ 
Results of No. 8 


First Prize: Dean F. Hilfinger, Winfield 
(Kan.) High School. We dislike to give the 
Triangular Biography and the Scrambled 
History prizes to the same boy, but we can’t 
help ourselves. He won them squarely. 

Honorable Mention: Bob Kelley, Winfield 
(Kan.) H. S.; Mullen Connell, Morgantown 
(W. Va.) H. S.; Hester Graham, Trappe 
(Md.) H. S.; Frank S. Santamour, Lowell 
(Mass.) H. S.; Felix Vega Bauza, Manati 
(P.R.) H. S.; Arria G. McGinniss, Central 
H. S., Washington, D. C.; Louise Spriggle, 
Hastings (Neb.) H. S. 


TheMeeting at the Golden Gate 


By Giotto di Bondone in the Arena 
Chapel at Padua 


By Mary F. O'Rourke 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, St. Joseph, Mo. 


In Giotte’s “The Meeting at the Golden 
Gate,” we find embodied all the artistic ex- 
cellencies as well as the limitations of his 
time. What grace and dignity, what joy, 
what life there is behind those false techni- 
calities! He who has that rare gift of care- 
ful observation will see, it is true, wrong 
perspective and anatomy. But he who has 
the “seeing eye and the understanding heart” 
will gain through the picture some concep- 
tion of the holy joy that filled the souls of 
Joachim and Anna at that moment. 
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Corrections on No. 8 


Line Errors Correction 
1 1820 828 
1 Daniel Webster John C. Calhoun 
6 North Carolina South Carolina 
8 1828 
9 Van Buren Jackson 

11 Calhoun's Clay’s 
12 “Tariff of Abominations” Compromise 
Tariff of 1833 

15 foreground background; or was often 

- in the foreground. 

16 Georgia Virginia 
16 Dan Nat 

18 from before 

19 Harrison Garrison 

20-21 New York Boston 

23 Indiana Ohio 

24 Senate House of Representatives 

28-29 all the Louisiana = it stands) all 

Purchase terri- the Louisiana Purchase 

tory except Mis- Territory Jlying above 

souri 36° 30’ north latitude, 
; except Missouri. 

31 mild hot, heated, etc. 

32 1852 

33 Taylor Fillmore 

34 slave free 

35 a part the whole 
37 six four 

37 John C. Fremont Stephen A. Douglas 

41 refuse to (false, leave out) 

45-46 Henry Ward Beecher Harriet Beecher Stowe 

48 lowa Kansas 
50 Chase’s Taney’s 
52 southern northern 
58 stated that the slaves (false) ignored 

should be freed slavery 

59 North Carolina South Carolina 

60 twenty forty-four 

64-65 Democratic Republican 
70 April 6 April 12 

70 1860 1861 

71 Lee ; Beauregard 
73 to end slavery to preserve the Union 

“ . > 
Who Painted Me 
Results of No. 14 
First Prize: Mary F. O'Rourke, Convent 


of the Sacred Heart, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Honorable Mention: Marjorie Calabrese, 
Torrington (Conn.) H.S., Alta Showalter, 
Roosevelt H.S., Seattle, Wash.; Katherine 
Holahan, DuPont H.S., Wilmington, Del.; 
Emilie McCormick, Morrison R. Waite H.S., 
Toledo, Ohio; Catherine DeBacker, Topeka 
(Kan.) Catholic HLS. 
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The Scuffletown Outlaws 
(Continued from Page 31) 


SANDERS: But you must run along hom 
now, June, and try to rest. This escape js 
mighty serious business, and I must finish 
the packing right now. 

June: I dunno want to go—but | will 
since ye say to. (Lightly) I'll see ye a 
Uncle Henry’s, John. 

Sanpers: (Following her to the door, 
Sanders impetuously draws her to him): 
June, I love you, girl. Tell me, would you 
always love me. even if something 
terrible should happen? 

June (Quietly): Mon, I will love ye for- 
ever and ever—it matters not what happens, 

Sanpers (He kisses her): Go. on child; 
goon .. 

(June leaves and John is alone. Now he 
appears tired and worried—unsettled in his 
mind. A sudden tapping at the side door 
interrupts his thinking. He listens. 1 gain 
the tapping. He walks stealthily to the door 
and gives a signal. It is answered and he 
opens the door, admitting Donahoe. James 
McQueen, alias Donahoe, is a tall, eccentric 
figure—a gaunt, gawky Scotchman, swift and 
sure in every movement he makes. Each 
looks inquiringly at the other. Sanders bolts 
both doors. Then Donahoe strides to the 
center of the room and speaks.) 

DonAHOoE (In a repressed voice): 
thing all right, John? 

Sanpers: Yes, I think so—not much dan- 
ger. They all left a few minutes ago. They 
won’t be back soon. Make yourself com- 
fortable. (Sanders pours out a glass of whis- 
key, which Donahoe accepts gratefully.) 

Donanoe: Thank’ee, iad; that tastes good! 
This business of crawling through Scuffle- 
town Swamp like a snake calls for some 
kind of a nerve settler. 

SANDERS: | don’t see how you do it, Don- 
ahoe. You must be a ghost. God knows 
they hate you since you killed Boss Strong. 
You run in Steve Lowrie’s mind all the 
time. ; 

DonaHoe: An’ he runs in mine, the dirty 
skunk! I'd love to shoot him—I don’t want 
to see him hung like he will be when we 
catch ’im. (4 pause.) Is everything all 
right, John? 

SANDERS: Yes, I reckon so. . 

Donanoe: We got our end fixed all right. 

SaNDers (Evasively): Have you? 

DonaHoe: Oh, yes. You can count on us. 
Tell you what we done. We got Wishart’s 
Company, all the sheriff's force from Lum- 
berton, and all the good shots from up Phil- 
adelphus way and tried them bridges the 
other day just to make sure. An it'll work: 
You see, some of our men will be under the 
bridge on scaffolds fixed for it; the rest will 
be on the dam at both ends; you all drive 
on the bridge, and we'll close in and catch 
every damn one of ’em! 

Sanpers (Vaguely): Sounds all right, Don- 
ahoe. 

Donanoe: Yes, by God, and it is all right. 
(In his enthusiasm his voice rises, and San- 
ders cautions him to speak more quietly.) 
We got ’em now (grimly)—the rusty swamp- 
devils. They'll never git away alive if our 
boys surround ’em. Tell you what you cap 
do, Sanders. Try to call Henry Berry and 
Steve and the other leaders up to the head 
wagon for a conference about the time you 
git to the bridge. They'll be easy to catch 


up there. 
Sanpers (Evasively): All right. 


(Concluded in the Neat Issue ) 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


L Experimenting with “Prose Poetry.” 

Turn to the next to the last pes. oN in this 
article for four topic sentences upon which to de- 
velop the talk and understanding of Virginia 
Woolf and Aew Gardens: (1) “Recall the mem- 
bers of the Bloomsbury group: there is not an 
average mind among them.” (2) “Her nature and 
her “~~ would make it unnatural for Mrs. 
Woolf to write oo of obvious things for 
com saplece minds.” (3) “What she writes is 


limited in appeal when compared to the novels of 
Zane Grey and Warwick Deeping.”” (4) “Mrs. 
Woolf’s substance and expression are probably 


” 


new to most readers.” Two minutes should be 
jong enough for each talk. 
Il. Kew Gardens. 

In order to understand this story we shall need 
to renew what we have said about short stories 
built by emphasizing plot, or characters, or situ- 
tion —Conan Doyle, Mary Wilkins Freeman, Ed- 
gar Allan Poe. These writers build their stories 
upot! a pattern and to do so they have to take an 
omniscient attitude toward the characters they 
create; this is, they know everything their char 
acters think and mf and they select such thoughts 
and actions as will contribute to the reader's get- 
ting a right understanding of the problem to be 
solved. Our more modern writers don’t work that 
way Turn back to paragraph 2 of Experimenting 
with “Prose-Poctry.” Read carefully “Life is not 
a series of gig (carriage) lamps,” etc. Life is a 
“luminous halo,” “a semi-transparent envelope. os 
his is what psychologists mean by “stream of 
consciousness.”” Now let’s look first for the “lum- 
inous” quality. Take paragraph one. The de- 
scription is totally unlike the opening descriptions 
of older writers who depicted wheel tracks over- 
srown with grass leading to an ancient castle. It 
looking at a scene reflected in minute 
detail in a crystal ball. 

Turn back to the sentence in paragraph 2, “Is it 
not the task of the novelist—varying—unknown 
uncircumscribed—as little mixture of alicn and 
external as possible?” This is a hard sentence to 
understand unless you have understood what was 
said about pattern description and talk and not 
pattern but stream of images. The people straggle 
m their walk and in their thoughts. Notice the 
mixture of Lily and the dragon fly. Eleanor, 
though she is walking beside Simon, has a totally 
different set of images. The light swims as if they 
hal stopped talking and were just watching the 
snail, unaware of how precisely they were seeing 
its movements. Study that paragraph. There is 
am interesting snail and a splendid bit of orderly 
detail, erystal clear and completely developed. 
Then other people swim into their consciousness: 
the childish old man and the younger one who 
hates taking the old man for a walk, the crude 
women—how many people pass before the two 
hecome silent and watch the snail again? Read the 
rest of the story to see the infinite details that 
float through Eleanor’s mind. Nothing seems to 
happen. Why does Mrs. Woolf get such praise 
for depicting life? Why won’t most people like 
this kind of a story? What do you like best about 
Kew Gardens? 
lll. How “The 
Written. 
Review briefly the story of the South Carolina 
players from the issue a April 13 and then tell 
of how William Norment Cox came to write this 
tragedy. Make sure that the class understands 
about the last Raleigh colonists, the Croatan 
Indians, and the possibility of a people living in 
the United States and yet so little like the folk in 
the more densely populated districts. Your talk 
should aim to rouse interest in the local color- 
the element which makes this an American play. 
IV. The Scuffletown Outlaws. 

If you read the play in class get along with 
little or no stage setting. The mood will carry 
without scenery or properties. Practice the pro- 
nunciation given in the key before you begin to 
read. Appoint a set of actors for each scene so 
a to give as many students as possible an oppor- 
tunity to read. If you use the play for a drama 
club appoint two or more casts for each scene 
and let judges choose the best actors from all 
fasts for the final performance. 

V. Poetry Corner. Sarojini Naidu. 

Be sure to read the introductory note so as to 
set in mind that the poet is an Oriental with an 
ocidental education. 

The Indian Gypsy. This is not our western 
squaw Indian. Read the first stanza until you see 
the wide desert and the wandering nomadic tribes. 
‘otice the sunset in stanza 2. “With one swoop 
comes the dark.” Notice that stanza three gives 
the effect of unchanging time and place. Read the 
Senza aloud to get the sweep and freedom of the 
ines 


s like 


Scuffletown Outlaws’ came to be 


_To India, The key to the appeal _in this poem 
lies in the word crescent honours. This poem is a 


sonnet in feeling if not exactly in form. Can you 
think of an English sonnet or two that have the 
same type of appeal? 

Imperial Delhi. Here again we have sonnet 
mood and form. Read this poem until you get 
the romance of ages past and the majesty of the 
“renascent glory.” There is nothing crude and 
callow in the rebirth of this ancient city of 
emperors. 

cili, This poem is easier to understand if vou 
take the last stanza first—‘‘A caste mark—The 
Golden - = 


; moon. From this build the romantic 
Indian night. 
VI. My Favorite Character in Fiction. Maggie 
Tulliver. 


Perhaps not every one in the class has read 
The Mill on the Floss. Uf there is time, review 
the outline of the story, contrast Maggie and 
Lucy, and read the last description of the flood 
where Maggie tries to save Tom. The description 
of Maggie pumping water on her curls is one 
most girls like who hate being dressed up. 

VIl. How We Got Our Alphabct 

In case any pupils have been absent or need to 
have their minds refreshed, let two members of 
the class give the stages in the development of 
language so far. Use the black board if possible. 
‘Today we shall emphasize how plurals grew and 
how the subject gradually came to be distinct from 
the objects. If two pupils could work together one 
might talk while the other illustrated. You have 
excellent material here for an assembly stunt. 
Everybody is interested or should be interested in 
how clever an invention word writing is and how 
long it took for man to evolve it. 

VIII. Following the Films. 

To introduce Joan of Arc tell the class some- 
thing of the history of “The Maid of Orleans,” 
of her visions, and voices, of her sudden rise to 
power, of her leadership and final martyrdom. 
Perhaps you have a copy of the Luxemburg 
statue in your school. In what year was she can- 
onized? Then speak of the art and taste which 
will be necessary to depict such a character in mo- 
tion pictures and review the tabloid. The Divine 
Lady. Here again the class need to be interested 
in history. Tell something ! Lord Nelson’s im 
portance as an admiral, and his famous “England 
expects every man to Cn his duty” in the battle 
off Cape Trafalgar. In Vol. 1 page 220, of Orpen’s 
Outlines of Art you will find an interesting p'c 
ture of Nelson’s “enchantress,” Lady Hamilton. 
Now the c'ass will be interested in seeing Corinne 
Griffith and Victor Varconi. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G., Fixel 


I. Sidney and Boasvive Webb. 

What is meant by the converging paths of this 
famous couple? Were they both born to the same 
station in life? 

In her home-life, as her father’s housekeeper, 
with what broadening and career-determining in- 
fluences did Mrs. Webb come in contact? In what 
way did she begin her life work? What part did 
she have in Charles Booth’s monumental work? 
What percentage of London’s population. was 
found to be in each of the three classes? See if 
you can find how these have erage Try to get 
similar data for your own cit 

Give a brief sketch of Sidney ‘Webb's life before 
he gave most of his time to social work. What 
was his profession? Who was Fabius? What was 
the purpose of the Fabian Society? Which presi- 
dent of the United States had a policy similar to 
the watchword of this society? Name three promi- 
nent members and tell for what each is noted. 
What were the Fabian Essays? What position did 
Webb have in the government_of London? What 
is the difference between the City of London and 
Metropolitan London? Over which is the Lord 
Mayor of London? 

What distinctive work has this couple done 
which will live? Which two books are mentioned 
as the Bible to the British laborer? In which cabi- 
net did Mr. Webb serve as President of the Board 
of Trade? To what position in this country does 
this correspond? Were the Webbs radical agita 
tors? 

In what line of endeavor are the following 


couples important: (a) the Sotherns, (b) the 
Cartes, (c) the Beards, (d) the Forbes-Robert- 
son 


f Try the following matching test. Look up those 
items you do not know. 


1. Herbert Spencer 1. Arthur oo 
2. Wells 2. Shaw 
3. Lecky 3. Outline of History 
4. Son Chamberlain 4. Boer War—Jamieson’s 
5. Ramsay MacDonald Raid 
6. Canon Barnett 6. Labor Premier of Eng- 
7. A British Statesman land 
7. Toynbee Hall 


8. Data of Ethics 


Il. Disarmament 

As a means of getting the background of this 
problem well in mind let individual pupils report 
briefly on each of the following: (a) the Wash 
ington Conference of 1921, (b) the Geneva Con 
ference of 1927, (c) the Franco-British accord, 
(d) the Kellogg-Briand treaty for the renunciation 
of war, (e) the Naval Bill of the last session of 
Congress 

What seems to be the fundamental disagreement 
between England and America? What has Russia 
proposed at the present parley at Geneva? How 
are her proposals being received? Why 

Who is the American delegate? What is his 
suggestion? What is meant by the “global” ton 
nage proposal of the French? What is the Ameri 
can reaction to this? What procedure or method 
of arriving at the relative naval strength of the 
various nations does Mr. Gibson recommend? 
What do the other leading nations think of this 
Who is credited with devising this plan? 

What will probably be the position of England 
and America as to the limitation of land arma 
ments? Is their stand unselfish or merely politi 
ca ? 

III. The Special Session 

(a) Farm Relief. Is this a new problem? Just 
what is the eae of the farmer? What is the 
present sitiuation in Kansas? Why was the Mc 
Nary-Haugen Bill vetoed? Will President Hoover 
allow any similar bill to become a law with his 
signature? Why 

What was the import of Mr. Hoover's message 
in respect to this problem? Was he definite? 
What was his main proposition? What did he say 
concerning the Federal Farm Board? Upon what 
did he insist? 

Which bill follows, the president’ S suggestions 
the House or the Outline it and show 
how it coincides with his views. 

What is meant by the Farm Bloc? Explain the 
main features of the “export debenture plan.” 
What is its estimated cost? Give as many of M: 
Hoover's objections as you can. What is meant 
hy a subsidy? Have we ever given subsidies? Is 
there anything wrong with granting them? Divide 
the class into groups and assign to each group one 
of these objections as a class report. Did these 
objections carry weight with the Senate? Which 
Senators are in favor of this plan? What is the 
National Grange? Look up its history. What is its 
attitude —~ the debenture feature of the plan? 

(b) The Tariff. What does Mr. Hoover consider 
the test of necessity for revision? What comment 
did the President make concerning the Tariff 
Commission? What is the purpose of this body? 


IV. The Fortnight Abroad. 
(a) Reparations. Why is the 
used instead of “indemnity?” What are the mini 
mum demands of the Allies? Why was the term of 
58 years separated into the two divisions? What 
is the present value of the Allied demand? What 
was the counter-proposal made by Dr. Schacht? 

If the plan which Owen Young was instru 
mental in framing is rejected by Germany what 
will the latter’s status then be? Why may she be 
willing to go back to that? What is the American 
position in this affair as stated by the administra- 
thon: 

(b) Mexico. What was the turning point in the 
Mexican rebellion? Where did the rebels make 
their last stand? Where have many of the latter 
fled? Can the e extradited? Upon what terms 
are many Silos to surrender? How has this 
offer been sampered? Does this mean the death 
penalty for all rebels? What attitude has the 
Mexican government taken towards the religious 
rebels? 

(c) Venezuela, Locate this country on your 
map. How has this nation figured in our foreign 
policy in the past? What is the cause of the 
present trouble there? 

d) What tax has just been repealed in Eng- 
land? Why? Why has this been a good tax from 
the standpoint of the government? 

’. Domestic Affairs. 

(a) Lawlessness. For what did President Hoover 
plead in his recent speech before the annual 
meeting of the Associated Press? Why was this 
topic a fitting one for the occasion? What can 
you say of the attitude of newspapers to this 
subject? Can the present disrespect for law be 
traced solely to prohibition? As far as crime is 
concerned, compare conditions in America with 
those in Great Britain. How do you account for 
the difference? What is Mr. Hoover going to do 
about the situation? 

(b) Prohibition. Comment briefly on each of the 
following so far as prohibition is concerned: 
the I'm Alone, the Leviathan, the Jones Law, the 
Association against the Prohibition Amendment, 
Mrs. Willebrandt. 

(c) The Status of Mellon 
questions which have been 
relative to Mr. Mellon’s eligibility to be head of 
the Treasury Department? Which have already 
been decided in his favor? What do you think of 
the merits of the arguments in the other question? 


term “reparation” 


What are the three 
before the Senate 

















tart tennis right... 


start with the speedier Dayton Steel Racquet 


“Ww WISH Id learned tennis with a Dayton. 

I I’d be playing a faster game if I had.” 
That’s what the captain of a college tennis team 
told us the other day. 

Now he’s so used to the old style racquet that 
he’s afraid to change. It would take him a few 
months to learn to time his shots perfectly with 
the speedier Dayton, and a team captain can’t 
take that much time off in his senior year. 

Tennis is changing. It’s growing faster all the 
while. If you start with the world’s fastest racquet 


DAYTON 


AS MODERN 


STEE 


now it will be 20% easier to make the team when 
you go to college, because scientific tests prove 
that the same effort gets a Dayton-driven ball 
over 20% faster. 

Compare the Dayton with a wood-and-gut 
racquet and you'll see why. Thinner steel strings, 
thin steel frame, built like an airplane to cut the 
wind. Its whip-steel speed naturally gives you 
the jump on faster players! 

Ask Dad to get you a Dayton. Tell him why. 
Dayton Steel Racquet Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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